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THE LVEN-SONG. 
TOW the west is warm, and now 
4 Piaintive is the bird on bough; 
Now the primrose shyly opes, 
Watching for its sister stars, 
Aud the flocks adown the slopes 
Loiter toward the pasture bars 
Now that thickening shadows throng, 
This shall be our even-song: 
Unto youth, with night above, 
Welcome are the wings of love; 
Unto age, when shades grow deep, 
Welcome are Ue wings of sleep. 
Now the brooding ear receives 
Little laughters from the leaves ; 
Now the breeze is like a breath 
Over seas from shores of spice, 
And the heart within us saith, 
* We are nigh to paradise.” 
Now that discord were a wrong, 
This shall be our even-song: 
Unto age, when shades grow deep, 
Welcome are the wings of sleep; 
Unto youth, with night above, 
Welcome are the wings of love. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


A VHASE UF WUMAN’S PLOUGRESS. 
. friendliness of attitude which is a significant fea- 

ture of the present relations of women in organization 
marks a forward step. Class distinctions will never be 
wholly obliterated, because they have their place as definite 
avd us clearly outlined as the regimental divisions in an 
army corps. Nevertheless, in these days there is neither 
patronage on the one baud nor resentment on the other, so 
fur us, for example, the suciety woman and the working- 
woman are contrasted. Antagonism and indifference have 
Both women find common ground on which 
to meet, and both discover, when brought into closer affili- 
ation than formerly, that the differences between them are 
in non-essentials, in matiers of comparatively small impor- 
tance, and pot at all in either feeling or principle. 

Equally with ber sister iv society, the working-womuan in- 
sisis on purity, honesty, and iutegrity. Equally she desires 
to grow, iu Whatever direction, mentally aud morally, her 
best development may be found. Equally she is a type of 
the strong and noble womanhood produced by our American 
couditious and in our American atmosphere. Transplant 
her from one environment to another, she is every where ready 
to tuke her proper place. 

In every city and hamlet there are women socially con- 
spicuous, leaders iu the community and the church, who, 
as girls, were wage-carners — teachers, or type-writers, or 
suleswomen, bread- winners in some fickd for themselves 
and their dear ones, toilers in some department of art, let- 
ters, or business. Also, in many of our large cities there 
are women successfully carrying vn business enterprises; 
dress-making or millinery establishments, for instance, or 
keeping shops, or making pickles or preserves—women who 
a few years ago were living in ease und opulence, with no 
care for the finances which brought them the luxuries they 
enjoyed. Iv our changing commercial world men lose their 
fortunes, and women, instead of weeping and wailing, set 
sturdily to work to build them up again. A man loses his 
health or dies, and his wife in one case or his widow in the 
other proves herself uo weakling, but at once begins to run 
the business, or, if that be impossible, finds some talent of 
ber own « weapon to refurbish, aud valiantly wielding 
it, begins to educate the children, and ends by sending the 
boys tv college, later to take a promineut place in the world. 

The cordial and kindly way in which women meet, simply 
on the plane of mutual helpfulness, is an encouraging sign 
Here, if women would but recognize it, might 
be found the sulution of that ever-puzzling problem, the 
question of how to manage the servants and order the home 
administration comfortably, So long as mistress and maid 
do not understand one another there will be friction. When 
the two women meet on amicable terms, each respecting 
the other's position, each accepting her personal obligation, 
there will be peace and harmony between them, 


alike vanished 


of the times. 


KEEPING COOL, 

fawn is all the difference in the world between the 
manner in which the calm and sensible person meets 
hot weather and that iu which her opposite, the fussy and 
fidgety character, regards iis discomforts, The summer 
suns that ripen fruits and grains are necessarily hot, and in 
our climate the accompanimeut of heat is frequently a melt- 

ing humidity, which makes the heat all the harder to bear. 
The person whose object in life is to be comfortable and 
good-tempered and to do her work makes the best of what- 
ever conditions the day may bring. She dresses as lightly as 
possible, darkens her rooms, and takes her work to the cool- 
est possible place. If she has the good fortune to have a ve- 
rauda vine-shaded, or if her city windows are protected by 
awnings and screens, she establishes herself as pleasantly as 
possible, amd goes on tranquilly with whatever she has to 
do. It is quite wonderful bow one may triumph over such 
a trifle as being uncomfortably warm if only one is absorbed 
in whatever work she has on hand. The part of folly is to 
fume aud fret aud fan aud complain, working one’s self up 
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to a pitch of fever-heat by the very irritation which calmness 
and common-sense would avoid. The immoderate drinking 
of ice-water on a hot day is a prolific source of trouble und 
discomfort. 

In arranging our tables, iced teas, coffees, and sherbets, 
Vichy and Apollinaris, brought from the refrigerator in spark- 
ling coolvess, frozen fruits and other desserts, are more ap- 
petizing than drinks and desserts at the boiling-point. The 
plum-pudding which so delightfully crowns the winter feast 
may well be regarded with horror in the summer solstice. 

As for the little children, if they have the free range of 
the country they will take care of themselves and grow 
strong and rosy, let the heat be what it may. There are al- 
ways brooks where the children may fish under the shade of 
trees; there are delightful and mysterious corners in the barn, 
or perches up among the branches, or little nooks in the or- 
chard, where children may play or read happily during the 
hottest day. But for thosé who are compelled to remain 
in town, and who have only the sidewalk in front of the 
door or a trip to the nearest park as a relief from the 
heat, greater care is necessary. When the little one grows 
fretful, let the mother see that the heat of the body is re- 
duced by a pleasant and refreshing bath. Let the food be 
of ccreals and milk, with a judicious admixture of cooked 
or of ripe fruit. And do not compel the children to go to 
bed quite so early in the beat of summer as at other times. 


The most delightful part of the whole day is often from sev- ’ 


en o'clock to nine or ten, and though ten is a late hour for 
litle children, yet the older ones should be allowed to sit 
up and become thoroughly cooled off before going to bed, 
We have known mothers of the rigid type who insisted on 
sending boys and girls of eight and ten to bed at the hour 
which would be quite appropriate im winter, long before 
daylight had passed, where the poor things, quite unable 
10 go to sleep, tossed and turned and made themselves thor- 
oughly wretched before their heavy eyes closed. 

‘The secret of keeping cool and keeping well in hot wea- 
ther is to be found in following the dictates of reason and 
judgment. 


IN MEMORY OF MR. CURTIS. 


UR readers will find in the current number of Harper's 
WEEKLY a statement of the plan for a memorial to 
George William Curtis, together with the names of those 
who have formed the plan. The form contemplated for 
the memorial is singularly happy. It includes “ an appro- 
priate artistic monument in the city of New York as a per- 
manent record of the outward presence of Mr. Curtis "—that 
gracious presence, commanding st once and engaging, in 
which the charm of face and form was so peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the charm of mind and heart. Such a monu- 
ment, executed as we are sure that it will be, must illustrate 
the art of which Mr. Curtis was a refined and enlightened 
lover. 

The plan also includes ‘the foundation and endowment 
of av annual course of lectures upon the duties of American 
citizenship.” Such a lecture course should cnable the mem- 
ory of Mr. Curtis to survive in the way that he would have 
chosen, for it will afford the opportunity to men called to 
the work to apply to the successive problems of Tivie life 
in the United States their conception of the duties presented. 
Himself one of the wisest and most zealous of teachers, 
Mr. Curtis was the Jast who would have asked that his spe- 
cifie teaching should be perp*tuated, but it would have 
given him unaffected joy that the affectionate regard of his 
fellow-men should provide in his uame the opportunity for 
teaching the future shall require. And we may be sure that 
however remote may be the time and however changed the 
conditions in which these lectures may be delivered, none 
chosen to deliver them can so honor the name linked with 
them as by that openness of mind and that fidelity to con- 
science which were with him unfailing. 


THE PARTING OF THE CLOUDS. 
aie og eae amare: T was one of the 
most singular ex- 
veriences of my life. 
seemed to be there 
and pot there. Icould 
see myself, as in a 
dream, sitting with my 
back to the vines of 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s ve- 
randa, my eyes on the 
open door. Was I 
watching or waiting? Now and then | saw myself move in 
and out among the guests, who had come in greater num- 
bers than op any other day for weeks. Yet all the time I 
myself seewed tu be in-doors, now turning to the window in 
expectancy, now living again that afternoon of last week 
when we talked of Trilby, Not a detail of that day escaped 
me, not a fecling that swept over me as she talked, not a 
curve of her cheek nor a movement of her hand. Of what 
was actually going on about me to-day I seem to retain, ou 
the other hand, but dim impressions. I can liken it all to 
nothing but the parting of clouds, a scene, a vista reveuled, 

and the clouds rolling together again. 

In that way, as something suddenly seen with a flash and 
then hidden by the darkness, I remember young Barneclyffe, 
still hoarse from cheering at the Yale and Princeton game 
a week since, telling what he and some other of the alumni 
of his college at a certain late reunion did to young Amos 
Dunham, who had been a trifle overcome with the excite- 
ment of the occasion—how they wrapped him, as he slept, 
in a United States flag, uid him on the floor, covering him 
with garlands of roses, and setting candles about bis , 
And } how they, to the number of fifty, sat in a semi- 
circle round him, in the dimly lighted gloom, in deathlike 
silent watch. But when Dunham opened his eyes, and 
rising to a sitting posture, looked about, instead of a startled 
shrick or moan, there was only a smile, as every flower rolled 
off him, just as every thing has always rolled off him with a 
luugh. I remember this roused the Professor into an out- 
burst, but not a word of wirit he said can 1 recall. 

There was another parting of the clouds, and 1 remember 
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whiog Sx. Worcester’s empty teacup—the Mrs. Worcester 


who written the ouly successful novel of New York 
life—as she stood laughing with a group of le near one 
of the pillars, the ows of the vines flecking all her dainty 


costume. Captain Whoppers had apparently just made her 
some fine speech, and rawn back, twisting his mustache, 
watching to note its effect. ‘I must know exactly what 
you mean by great writer,” she said, as if parrying a blow— 
no woman likes Whoppers's compliments—‘‘ before I allow 
myself to feel flattered. My expressman my eyes,” 
she said, turning to us, as if to gather usin. ‘‘ He stands on 
my corner with his one horse. He can’t write, and I always 
have to put down any address I give him. I've somehow felt 
he held me in esteem for these things, He wanted to tell me 
the other day of the troubles of a friend iu Ireland. ‘He 
was a great writer,’ he said to me, ‘ just like yourself, 
ma'am. “There wasn’t any man’s name lie couldu't sign to 
a check.’” 

I don’t know at all how it was I found myself after this 
talking to Miss Milford and Mr. Benedict. Benedict was, as 
usual when a chair is cushioned, sitting on the whole length 
of his back. Those who don't like his politics say his man- 
ners ure at fault. *‘*’Tain't his fault, honey; he's got a spine 
in his back,” Aunt Eleanor's old Mammy once said. ‘* But 
there's quite another way of looking at trouble,” Miss Mil- 
ford said—“ looking at it as if some good thing were coming 
with it, and waiting for that. For if there’s good in every- 
thing, there’s bound to be good in trouble as well, only we 
never find it, when we keep burying ourselves with sorting 
aud arranging and presetving every ill that comes to us, 
barricading with them every door by which good could enter. 
That’s why we have to have so many revolutions and ex- 
plosions to get rid of the accumulation. Evil always drifts 
by those who stand waiting for the good.” 

I saw Mr. Benedict's foot twitch. Whether he was bored 
or meant to speak I could not tell. The clouds rolled to- 
gether again. I only remember Mrs. Van Twiller’s face by 
the door, She told me I looked tired and ueeded a change. 
I knew better. 


we OUR PARIS 
LE ricr 


( F course ull literary Paris is talking ubout the election 

of M. Paul Bourget to the Academy. Yesterday after- 
nvon | went to take tea at the house of a friend of M. Fran- 
gois Coppée’s, and who should come in but the great Aca- 
demician himself! Not tall, lean, slightly stooping, and very 
serious, with a mantle covered with palms falling off from 
his shoulders, as I had always imagived him, but gay, boyish, 
wearing a soft round hat, and in the highest possible spirits. 
He has a keen, clear-cut face, whose profile faintly suggests 
that of Napoleon or Edwin Booth; but, for that matter, you 
can see precisely how he looks, for the portrait at the begin- 
ning of that charming little volume of translations, Ten Jales 
by Frangois Coppée, pudlished by Harper & Brothers, is ex- 
actly like him. I asked him when M. Bourget was going to 
be received, and he said wot for a year or fifteen months. 
Ile seemed delighted over the result of the clection, and he 
told us to get the Journal of that day, and look at a carica- 
ture of the new Academician by Caran d’ Ache, which Bour- 
get himself thought stunning. As soon as he had gone, Ma- 
dame M—— sent out to the nearest kiosk for the paper, and 
we laughed well over the cuts, which are certainly some of 
the funniest things Caran d’Ache has ever done. 

They represent ‘The Absence and Return of the Prodi- 
gal Son.” In the first, * Paul,” with a very superior and 
melancholy air, wearing a cape overcoat, his hair brushed 
long over his forehead, and one eye-glass, *‘ starts for Amer- 
ica.” In the next, ‘Paul is interviewed during the voyage 
on the effects of seasickness.” *‘ On his arrival he is inter- 
viewed by eight reporters on his impressions of to-morrow 
and the contents of his trunks "—which is ce.tainly one of 
the funniest of all the cuts. What could be more French 
than translating the usual ‘‘ What do you think of America, 
M. Bourget?” iuto “‘ his impressions of to-morrow?” And the 
psychology in the figures of the eight American reporters, 
tout en air, as the saying is, writing away for dear life, 
with cigars in their mouths and pads of paper under their 
arms, in contrast to ‘‘ Paul,” superior and magnificent, is 
delicious. ‘* He becomes av object of general interest, and 
his works are in all hands’’"—which represents the top of 
a hansom, where the driver, turned away from his horse, is 
buried in The Disciple, while the cab-top forms a table on 
which all Bourget’s other works are neatly arranged in a 
book-rack. Then follow all his American experiences. “ He 
dines at the house of a very rich Yankee.” “ And is much 
impressed by the sight of his three hundred and sixty-five 
pairs of shoes” (query, is that all that impressed him?). ‘‘ He 
takes tea on a yacht,” etc., etc. And finally, *‘ At the an- 
nouncement of his return the Academy kills the fatted calf 
in the person of one of its members,” while at the last ‘‘ Paul 
is received.” The drawings are all spirited and full of ex- 
pression, and the whole is a delightful bit of blague. 

We heard a bright little pa not long ago from another 
Frenchman, who is a favorite in America, M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, This was at a = party given by the American 
Art Association of Paris on the occasion of their fourth an- 
niversary. The dark green of the old garden was broken 
up by Chinese lanterns and lines of fairy lamps, while along 
one side ran a broad pavilion covered with red and white 
bunting and draped with French and American flags, in 
which the guests gathered to listen to good music, recita- 
tions from some of the artists of the Odéon—the Odéon al- 
Ways comes to the front on such occasious—and speeches by 
M. Benjamin Constant (in the place of Mr. Eustis, our am- 
bassador, who was ill), Mr, Henry Haynil, Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Wanamaker, and others. The significance of M. Benjamin 
Constant’s words, spoken in the name of the French artists, 
was the esprit de corps they showed between French and 
American painters, and the high future then predicted for 
American art, which had a greater future before it, he said, 
than that of any other country. ‘‘ Je bois—” he said at the 
end, with the charming manner of the man of the world, and 
with one hand outstretched as though he were drinking a 
toast—*‘ non, je ue peur pas boire, je n’ai pas de verre! Eh 
bien—le verre a la main, je bois dans mon cour A VAwé- 
rique.” Another great French painter who was present, and 
seemed no less interested, in spite of the fact that he couldn't 
understand a word, was M. Munkacsy, a tall, largely built 
man, witha ra ne head crowned with perfect- 
ly white hair. Mr. Anderson's speech was very much to the 
point—which was the need of some encouragement of art 
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by the United Ses seceneets. And is there any other 
country, will somebody tell me, even the smallest and poor- 
est of countries, that does not do something to encourage its 
artistic talent? Even little Denmark, which is hardly big- 

than ove county in one of our forty-four great States, 
of its bourses de voyage—its travelling scholarships. And 
our painters and sculptors and singers ure taking the lead 
everywhere, and what are we as a nation doing to help 
them? We are too far behind the times in arts and letters, no 
doubt, to give just a little, just for the name of the thing— 
the United States are too poor and ee to do ve 
much—to found that Prix de Rome, or that purse for travel, 
that would make us the equal in recognition for art of the 
other nations of the world. It is a pity we couldn’t all have 
been there that evening. I think that weighty and deliber- 
ate body, the United States Senate, would have been moved 
to make an appropriation on the spot. 

I have made many pilgrimages to the Latin Quarter late- 
ly, and a few days ago went to visit the Girls’ Club in the 

ue de Chevreuse. This club, which was founded in a 
small way in the Rue Vavin by Mrs, Newell with the help 
of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, has become a centre in the Latin 
Quarter and a most flourishing institution. It is in a house 
built around the three sides of an old garden, with a broad 
terrace at the back, where afternoon tea is served on summer 
days; and any American gir! studying in Paris is invited to 
come in to tea, and has free use of the reading-room. Then 
there are accommodations for 45 girls in the club building, 
the price of a room beginning at 25 francs (or $5) a month 
and going up to 50 francs (or $10). The restaurant is sep- 
arate, and so soon as the new dining-room is opened, which. 
will be in the fall, there will be room there for 50 girls be- 
sides those living in the house. Here is the menu for one 
day; with the list of prices affixed: 

Déjeuner—2. Juin.—Omelette, 30 centimes (five centimes 
make one cent); beefsteak garni, 50; salade, 20; pommes 
de terre, 15; gfteau, 20; fraises, 20; confiiure, 10; black 
coffee or tea, 20. 

The dinner for the same day consisted of soup, 3 cents ; 
beef a la mode, 9; sulad, 4; potatoes, 3; ‘petit suisse” 
cheese with sugar, 4; strawberries, 3; jam, 2; and coffee 
or tea as at déjeuner. 

No one can estimate the value of these clubs, which re- 
rrind one of what Emerson said a home ought to be—*‘ set 
in the country for the culture of the country "—for French 
culture is not our culture, and there is such a thing as going 
abroad and missing ont of life all the best things that one 
would get at home. These are places where one can get all 
needed information, from how to buy bric-a-brac at the 
Ham Fair up to the best lecturer on Sanscrit at the Col 
lége de France, and where is always to be found a bit of 
America, with Thanksgiving days and Fourth of July 
thrown in. I confess that to buy bric-a-brac at a Ham 
Fair seemed a most incongruous idea to me, but one of our 
artist friends took us up stairs and showed us a lovely old 
lialian lamp that she had picked up at the Foire aux Jam- 
bons, where it seems they have little oases in the desert of 
pork filled with all sorts of ‘* junk.” It is needless to add 
that the next time the Ham Fair comes off,we go. She had 


lots of other treasures bought for a song. A great brass jug 
bought on the quais for three franes, a teakettle that cost 
one franc sixty centimes, and a bit of Italian faience picked 
up opposite the Odéon for seventy-five centimes—real, of 
I mean to walk around there some day. 
KatTHarine De Forest. 


course, 





THE MONTH OF WEDDINGS. 


UNE has proved anew its claim to be the month of 
weddings. And the brides of these June days have been 
richly gowned and adorned with jewels in marked contrast 
to the simple yet elegant attire preterred by brides a year ago. 
A tiara of diamonds and ** the sun, moon, and stars” in dia- 
monds were given one of June's fairest brides by the groom 
and his family. The tiara held the point-lace veil, which was 
draped to fall back and disclose the golden-blond hair. An 
over-dress of white gauze wrought with silver was chosen 
as something distinctive for completing the white satin 
gown. The gauze formed a péplum over-skirt, similar to 
those introduced by Paquin, and an embroidery of silver 
spangles and beads bordered the points as they fell upon the 
satin train. Numberless jewels were disposed in the lace 
and gauze of the corsage, and the sleeves were of the silver- 
wrought gauze. Instead of « bouquet, the bride carried a 
prayer-book bound in silver. 


MOIRE GAUZE GOWNS. 

The bridemaids’ gowns were also of gauze, but of the 
tints of June roses, and in watered design. They were sim- 
ply made, with full short skirts hanging quite straight over 
the pink silk foundation skirt, and bordered with a narrow 
flounce of creamiy lace. ‘The round waist was quite covered 
by a Marie Antoinette fichu, which gave the gown its chic. 
This pretty cape was of pink chiffon bordered with a ruffle 
of lace, the fronts crossed and held on the left by a large 
spray of lilies-of-the-valley. Sash ends of chiffon were tied 
in a bow in the back and hung low on the skirt. With 
these gowns were worn large hats of Leghorn trimmed with 

ink roses. The bridemaids wore slippers of pink satin. 
loan white kid gloves were drawn up to the elbow. They 
carried bouquets of pink roses. 


NAINSOOK DRESSES. 


White nainsook gowns trimmed with écru or yellow 
guipures are very effective for bridemaids, and for wearing 
at any summer féte, either in day or evening. They quite 
rival the more costly embroidered muslins, and the finer 
French nainsook with guipure lace and insertions can be 
had almost anywhere, while the new embroideries are still 
difficult to get. They are made over silk throughout, either 

sllow, pink, or pale Nile-green. One of the prettiest, made 

y Madame Barnes, has pink taffeta linings under snowy 
white nainsook and écru guipures, a large collar, insertions 
around the skirt, and the merest edge of scallops for the 
flounces. The pink foundation skirt bas a four-inch flounce 
of nainsook edged with guipure set straight around the foot. 
On this falls the muslin skirt of seven narrow gores trimmed 
with four similar flounces in groups of two, set on in 
waves with wide insertion in two rows let in above each 
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group. Both skirts are sewed to one muslin belt covered 
with a belt of folded pink satin ribbon that has four pro- 
jecting loops where it meets in the back. The waist, a 

vely new model, has the nainsook drooping in blouse 
fashion iv front and straight in the back over a fitted pink 
silk lining, the ends being long enough to disappear inside 
the belt. The lace collar is very long, and crosses the 
shoulders to meet a pink satin chow each side of the bust, 
dropping thence in a point on each side of the blouse ful- 
ness. A high collur-band of pink satin ribbons ends in a 
chou in the Teck. The sleeves are puffed over silk to the 
elbow, and fall below in 9 ruffle of the nainsook eight or 
ten inches deep when doubled. This ruffle is box-pleated 
widely in front and back with two or three side pleats be- 
tween, and gives a new touch to this charming summer gown. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHUS. 


Fichus have been revived for summer wear, and are seen 
in various materials. For taffeta dresses they are made of 
chiffon like that of the Paris dress illustrated on page 501 of 
this paper, or like those of the bridemaids’ gowns just de- 
scribed. All are made to cross on the breast in most becom- 
ing fashion, and the genuine Marie Antoinette cape must 
also be knotted in the back, with hanging ends. Dotted 
muslin fichus for simple wear come all white or with pin 
dots of color—red, blue, or black. A modern touch is given 
these by slashing the upper cape on the shoulder and follow- 
ing the edge with a rutile, thus giving room for large sleeves. 
Fichus of net and Jace combined are mostly of laces of light 
quality, as there are two ruffles of the lace, and each is put 
on quite full. Black fichus of soft chiffon are effective over 
very light taffeta gowns, and those of black point d’esprit 
net are suggested for the same purpose, but are more often 
used for mourning dress. For light mourning is a pretty 
fichu of white point d'esprit, with the ruffles headed and 
edged with lace beading through which black ribbon is 
drawn. 

COLLARS AND YOKES. 


The fancy for Jace collars bas brought out some pretty 
combinations of guipure and chiffon for trimming the waist 
of dark crépon or taffeta dresses. A deep pleating of black 
chiffon, or of the color of the gown, is set on as a collarette 
falling from the collar-band just over the shoulder-tips and 
even allaround. On this fall lengthwise at intervals point- 
ed ends, barbes, or insertions of cream-white guipure, sewed 
on to meet at the collar-band and widen out on the pleated 
chiffon. 

Yokes of batiste embroidered in open design are newer 
than those of lace for trimming crépon gowns.’ A preity 
brown crépon dress at which every one turns to look has a 
round waist, drooping below the belt in front and smooth 
in the back, with a belt and collar of black moiré ribbon. The 
attractive feature is a yoke of écru batiste embroidercd in 
large medallions and scalloped on the edge that falls on the 
crépon. Gathered epaulettes of the batiste, also scalloped, 
fall over the sleeves. Black ribbons pass over the mea ony 
heading the epaulettes, and fasten in a chou on the edge of 
the yoke in front and back. The skirt is without trimming. 


A NEW SHADE HAT. 


Something new under the sun is av outing hat with such 
breadth of brim that it proposes fo do duty for a parasol 
also. Iis usefulness when fishing is self-evident, but its dain- 
tiness and feather-weight are sullicient raison d’étre, and will 
commend it for other purposes. The brim, extending near 
ly a fourth of a yard outward from the crown, is a circle of 
white China silk doubled, a hole cut in the centre for the 
crown, the outer edges sewed together, and a wire or reed 
inserted to keep it outspread. The sides are curved up 
slightly to give graceful droop in front and back. White 
lace an inch wide is laid outside around the edge. The 
crown is soft and adjustable to the head, being merely gath- 
ered very full on cords and sewed inside the brim, neatly 
bound there, and left without trimming. 

BICYCLE SUITS. 

Bicycle suits displayed in a shop window attract much 
attention. The demand has created a supply, and already 
the neatest tailor-work is bestowed on them. Navy-blue 
serge proves to be the most popular material, but Havana- 
brown and Oxford-gray suits are also worn. Most of the 
suits shown have long wide Turkish trousers drooping over 
the top of gaiters like those of the Paris bicycle costume 
illustrated on the front page of Bazar No. 15. The jackets 
are the one-button coat illustrated in Bazar No. 24, or a 
more open cut-away. They will be much worn over shirt- 
wuists, but waistcoats are also prepared for them in blue, 
red, or écru. Some of the vests are high, and have a neat 
revers tollar, others are cut low and double-breasted. With 
these are worn chemisettes of linen or of colored Madras, 
with a standing collar and a narrow tie, which is usually 
black. A brown serge suit with a light blue shirt-waist of 
cotton cheviot or Madras gingham is very effective. Pink 
waists or red vests look well with suits of Oxford gray. 

ccru or ‘‘linen-colored” shirt-waists of Madras are also 
worn by lovers of the wheel. Alpine hats of soft felt or of 
plaited straw come in various colors—in red to match vests, 
dark blue or brown to correspond with the serge, and in 
black, écru, or white. 


AN UNNECESSARY FACTOR. 


) the general remark reluting to the appointment of the 
Dean of Radcliffe College, much bas been made of the 
fact that the person chosen for the position is not a college 
graduate,—as if graduation from a college were an imifs. 
pensable requisite, and a certain.curriculum of study taken 
under direction and within fixed walls were of more im- 
portance than equal attainment with discretion, tact, and 
the long habit of persuasion and command consequent upon 
successful teaching for half a lifetime. 

So long as a woman is highly educated, why should it 
matter how or where she obtained her education? She can- 
not be highly educated if her reading and instruction have 
not been systematic and thorough. And it is absurd to say 
that they cannot be as systematic and thorough if pursued 
in a father’s study, a brother's laboratory, as in buildings 
designed for the purpose, and under deans and dons. For 
here, as elsewhere, everything depends on the individual. 
Those who love learning with that great ardor which brings 
great results do not need the spur of emulative companions, 
and will acquire for themselves more laboriously, and there- 
fore with more benefit, by reason of the strengthening effect 
- the effort, all that the deans and dons could have given 
them. 

There are people who have doubts as to the value for 
women of the modern college study, deprecating the casting 
of all girls in one mould. These people, it is true, belong 
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to the conservative minority, and do not set the fashion of 
general thought. But these point with interest to the fact 
that many of our great men as well as women have never 
had collegiate instruction, Howells, for instance, never 
went to college. Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Owen, and 
Youmans were not graduated at any col , bor was this 
aay a disadvantage to their work, if we judge by 
results. 

When Agnes Gaetana, at the age of thirty-two, was al- 
lowed by the papal authority to take her father’s chair in 
the University of Bologna, no one asked if she herself were 
a university woman. e work which Louisa Hopkins has 
done as supervisor of the schools of a great city, and the re- 
forms she has introduced there, woul have been done no 
better or more surely had she graduated at one of the col- 
. ™ whose teachers she first taught. 

© our mind, the college whose Dean is a person of great 
acquirements, but who has not been bound down to associ- 
ated rule and routine and restraint in gaining her acquire- 
ments, stands a much better chance of expansion and growth, 
and of work upon fresh and original lines, than one directed 
by a person biassed by traditions that cut and finish all stu- 
dents after one pattern, and who is therefore mechanical, 
automatic, and possibly more or less inhospitable to new 
ideas, The question resolves itself into ove of the individ- 
ual in the lust analysis. 

The mere training is like the scaffolding which protects a 
building in process of erection. When the building is fin- 
ished nobody remembers the scaffolding. 


“A PRODIGAL IN LOVE.” 


5 the century draws near its close it seems as if the whole 
realm of mind and morals were shaken in the death, 
throes of the cycle. Ideas once deemed most sound are 
weakened in their very foundations, creeds once considered 
impregnable show great breaches in the wall, and generally 
there are all sorts and conditions of change in the public 
mind, body, and estate. Nowhere is the change in thought 
and its expression more strongly marked than in the im 
aginative literature of the day. Yet the fin de sidele spirit, 
revolutionary though its ‘eavlensien be, has not diminishcd 
the demand for stories with love in them, though it has im- 
printed, in a marked degree, its stamp upon the kind of love 
which finds its way into the countless novels submitted to 
the verdict of the reading public. Love in some form is 
still the best thing in iife, the thing people most care to 
read about; it is the motive principle of all imaginative 
writing. In its presentation it has a wide range, varying in 
degree from the inanities of the Duchess to the impuritics 
of Zola; every note of the gamut is sounded, from senti- 
mental hysteria to grossest passion. 

In the spirit of the age the novelist too often approaches 
his theme in the manner of the surgeon; sentiment is made 
the subject of pathological study and morbid analysis, with 
a result at once fascinating and revolting. 

Therefore it is doubly refreshing to open a novel and not 
at the same time to throw wide apart the doors of a mental 
and moral dissecting-room, and to make ourselves the spec- 
tators of a post-mortem on spent passions. 

In A Prodigal in Love* we take up a story which does 
not depend for its interest upon an infringement of the 
Seventh Commandment nor upon the vivisection of a hu- 
man soul, And yet, because the novel is clean in thought 
and healthful in tone, it is by no means to be suspected to 
be a specics of Sunday-school literature masquerading in a 
worldly garb, 

The story depends for its interest and development upon 
the marriage of a man and a woman to satisfy a breach of 
conventionality, und in obedient compliance to the will of a 
third party which for the moment masters both. The mar- 
riage is wholly without love on the one side; it is the result 
of bitter disappoiutment. Here some writers would find a 
golden opportunity for introducing mad extravagances and 
reckless indulgence in forbidden pleasures as a logical se- 
quence, and would dilate with open indelicacy upon what 
they would be pleased to declare legitimate consequences. 
But iv the writer before us we find a calm acceptance of the 
situation, the spirit of the gentleman rising above that of 
the unloving husband, and an arrangement of life based on 
a plan of mutual toleration and good-fellowship. 

Both husband and wife are rather undisciplined natures, 
but the latter finds her poise first, and becomes the balance- 
wheel of the two. Kenyon, the hero, hus a certain charne- 
teristic; ‘the result of prenatal influence, or an acquired 
habit,” which shows itself in most uncomfortable and em- 
barrassing fashion; and with no taint of wrong iu this pe- 
culiarity, it proves almost as troublesome and trying us a 
moral lapse. This Eleanor, who is the loving partuer in 
the marriage, meets with all the consideration, patience, and 
tenderness of which a woman's heart is capable, until the 
time comes for decided action, when she cleverly cures her 
husband of his fault, and teaches him, though by somewhat 
drastic provess, that he who loves and runs away certainly 
lives to love another day. 

A well-drawn secondary character, one sustained at even 
pitch throughout, is the elder sister, who presents an inter 
esting study of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation. Burdened 
at the very threshold of her young maidenhood with the 
care of a family of orphaned sisters, with true nobility of 
nature she assumes the responsibility, which transforms her 
from an inexperienced girl into a motherly woman. 

Among the minor characters there is a sharply drawn pic- 
ture of the fidus Achates of the family, Brunton, who proves 
in his own person that all things come to him who waits; 
a silhouette of Mrs. Ferris, “an eagle -nosed, ferret -eyed 
woman with a lorgnon and an ‘air’;” and a tender sketch 
of blind baby Nan. A manuscript novel is also a factor 
in the plot, and is ingeniously employed in the dénouement 
of the story. . 

The scene of the tale is laid for the most part in San Fran 
cisco, evidently on the principle that a story must bave a 
habitation, but the local color is subdued and never obtrusive 

The author portrays her men and women with bold strokes 
of the brush; her power lies in the broad delineation of 
traits. Her characters are all instinct with life; they are no 
mere clothes-wearing puppets, but play their parts with an 
air of naturalness. 

The idea of the story is worked out with great skill, and 
though the novel relates no striking instances and has no 
specially dramatic situations, it never sinks to the level of 
the commonplace.’ The inspiration of high genius may not 
be manifest; the book may even show some lack of force in 

places; yet it is no weakling, and the spirit which pervades 
it is as strong as it is healthful and sweet. 
ADALINE W. STERLING. 


*A4 Prodigal in Love. A Novel. By Emma Wolf, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 











SUMMER COSTUMES. 
iit AVY guipure lace with the 
pattern outlined by a thick 
cord is employed for the cape 
Fig. 1 It is short and round, 
iu a deep collarette, and long 
tabs that may either tie in a bow 


it the front or be crossed and 
carried fichu-wise to the back 
Fig. 2, a shot taffeta gown in 
blue and silver gray, is trimmed 
with a deep flounce of butter-col 
ored lace that surrounds the skirt 
and is carried in a jabot up the 
rigit side, headed by a gray rib 
bon bow and steel buckle ‘ The 
bodice has a shallow corselet at ‘ 
the front, with a double row of Fig. 5.—Back or 
steel buttons. On the part above Cur KED Sik Gown 
is a double jabot of lace, widen Fra. 4 
ing upward to where it meets a 
lace ruche at the neck. A deep fall of lace is over the 
sit ( 
Fig. 3,2 gown of light green Liberty satin, has an elabo- 


rate garniture of cream guipure lace. The lace forms a 
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Fig. 2.—Tarreta Gown witrn Lace FLounce 


square yoke, to which the front of the bodice is 
pleated, the back being plain, and is also fash- 
ioned into rounded jacket pieces, which extend 
into long points at the front, and terminate at 
the back in a short round basque. A flounce 
with notched heading borders the skirt. 

Black and white checked taffeta is the material 
of a stylish gown shown in Fig. 4.° The narrow 
trimming at the foot of the skirt is composed of 
the three narrow folds of the dress silk strapped 
at intervals with cross-pieces of cerise satin 
The round smooth-fronted bodice has a yoke of 
jct-spangied écru guipure lace, and lower down 
on the back a parailel band of lace, which meets 
at the waist in front. A stock-collar of cerise 
ribbon has a bow at the front and back, and sim 
ilarly the ribbon belt has two long sash bows; 
other bows are on the pleated back of the waist 
where the lace bands and yoke meet. The sleeves 
are very full, and caught up with a ribbon strap 
and two e/ 

A deep round collar of butter-colored guipure 
lace in vandyke points, Fig. 6, is attached to a 
standing collar of the lace mounted on ribbon, 
with a bow tied at the throat 
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FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


\ THEN the day dawns on which the doctor 

says, cheerily, ‘‘The patient has passed 
the crisis, everything will now depend on keep- 
ing up the strength and vitality,” then comes 
the time for dainty food, judiciously adminis 
tered. During the extremity of illness and 
pain nourishment was given, perhaps in some 
highly concentrated form, but the patient re- 
ceived it without interest, and possibly without 
consciousness. The broths and beef teas, the 
milks and wheys, were taken as the medicines 
were, simply because they were needful to sus 
tain life, and not with the least care about them, 
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Fig. 1.—Corpep Lace Carpe. 


Rreson.—[See Fig. 5.) 
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except as the nurse anx- 
iously noted their effect. 

But when convales- 
cence comes, even in its 
first faint stirrings, the 
food question begins to 
be important. A person 
whose powers of diges- 
tion and assimilation 
have been greatly re- 
duced cannot be fed like 
a ploughman— cannot, 
indeed, partake of the 
food offered on the fam- 
ily table for the ordinary 
family meal. Every- 
thing for the invalid 
must be appetizing and 
inviting, delicately pre- 
pared and daintily 
served. It is best to 
make very little of what- 
ever dish is intended for 


an invalid’s meal, just enough for one, or at most for two 


Then, as variety is indispensable, the oysters or 


clams, chickens, birds, jellies, cordials, custards, soufflés, or 
whatever may be selected, may come in due and different 





Fig. 3.—Liserty Satrs Gown wire GurpuReE LACE. 


course, never offending in quantity, and always 
attractive in quality. 

It is not well to ask an invalid what he or she 
will like for the next meal. It bothers a tired 
brain to think about this, and the having it to 
think of takes away the desire for food. This 
is on the same line with the experience which 
women often describe, a disrelish for a meal 
which they have prepared themselves. The 
convalescent should be pleasantly surprised at 
every meal, and unless the physician advises 
otherwise, the meals should not be too far apart. 
‘« Little and often” is a good rule for the person 
in whom nature is trying to repair the waste 
places. 

It goes without saying that the tray sent to an 
invalid should be in itself a picture. The pret- 
tiest china is not too precious to hold the meat 
and drink of one who has been given back to 
love and longing from the teeth of a great peril. 
The finest napkin, the brightest silver, the clear- 
est glass, and always a flower or two, should set 
off the repast which is to bring back light to 
sunken eyes, color to a wan cheek, and vigor to 
a feeble frame. 

In some parts of the country there is a beauti- 
ful neighborly custom which sends portions of 
delicate food to people who are recovering from 
illness, Often the nice bit prepared by friendly 
hands and sent in with a friendly message tastes 
better than something equally good which has 
been made at home. 

In cooking for the sick no carelessness as to 
the smallest detail can ever be allowed. The 
seasoning, the sweetening, the measuring, the 
amount of time on the fire, and every minute 
thing must be seen to accurately and precisely. 
Not menial service, but the careful thorough- 
ness of love and intelligence is requisite in the 
preparation of food for the sick. 

An excellent book which no household should 




















Hat with Lace Crown, 


be without is entitled Diet for the Sick. It is compiled by 
Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, whose Practical Cooking and 
Dinner-Giving is « stand-by with many matrons, Mrs. 
Henderson gives a great variety of receipts not only 
for the convalescent, but for the dyspeptic, and for the 
person who needs to be tempted to eat, appetite having 
temporarily fallen off. A number of bills of fare for 
convalescents and a very useful chapter on food for 
infants make the volume one of permanent value. So 
far as a book can, this book actually comes to the re 
lief of the puzzled and baffled house-mother, and tells 
her what to do with the capricious and not easily satis- 
fied person whose whims and caprices are the result of 
a long and tedious wrestling with physical malady. 


SUMMER HATS FROM PARIS. 

A PICTURESQUE wide capeline of white silk mull 

is a charming summer hat for a bridemaid, or, in- 
deed, for any other young maiden on occasion. The 
model illustrated, from the Maison Nouvelle in Paris, 
is of lace-edged cream mull faintly tinged by a lining 
of palest blue silk. Rows of narrow ‘‘ comet” ribbon 
in pale blue and cream are on the shirred mull of the 
brim, and a group of three chouz of these ribbons is 
placed at the front between the spreading loops of a 
white ribbon bow. 

A shirred black net hat with an aureole brim, a model 
from Madame Héléna, has a soft puff of the net droop- 
ing around upon the brim. On the 
front a ribbon bow backed by a dra- 
pery of Chantilly lace, and rising from 
the centre of the bow a butterfly ai- 
grette of jet and rainbow beads. 

French milliners are decorating the 
sailor hat out of all semblance of the 
simplicity that has made of it the pop- 
ular and serviceable head-covering it 
has so long been. First it was a sin- 
gle tentative chou of tulle or flowers; 
then this ornament was doubled, crop- 
ping out symmetrically on both sides 
of the hat; and now we have, as a fur- 
ther development, this model from Ma- 
dame Héléna, a rush-green straw sailor, 
with the crown enwreathed with dog- 
roses, and a fan drapery of white lace 
rising at the back. A coilette or little 
face veil of white tulle frequently ac- 
companies the hat. 

White guipure lace forms the crown 
of a shade bat, which possesses the ad- 
vantage of not crushing the front hair. 
The brim is of light scalloped straw, 
partly draped with guipure and faced 
with black velvet. The loops of a bow 
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toward one side of the front are of black moiré ribbon ed 
with light guipure; toward the other side is a spray of pink 
roses with buds and foliage, and a similar spray lifts the am 
at the back. 

A white Leghorn hat from the Maison Nouvelle has a 
plissé of lace on the Empire brim. A huge bow of wide 
white ribbon projects forward, with folds carried toward 
the back, and poppies of various pink and magenta shades 
are thrust into every available cranny. 

A fanciful rough sttaw in light russet with glints of red 
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and blue is a plateaw which is pinched into the shape illus- 
strated. The brim has a full facing of shot red and yellow 
chiffon, and is partly filled out by a ribbon bow. The rib- 
bon is a satin-striped moiré in canary-color, banded with pale 
water blue. A flat Alsacian bow is on the front, with ends 
drawn back to form streamers, and a more voluminous bow 
is on the side. The corsage garniture is one which may be 
applied permanently to a gown, or may be a moveable fichu 
to wear with various waists. It is in the form of a yoke, 
pointed at the front and sloping upward at the back, com- 
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posed of shirred puffs of chiffon and narrow ribbons, framed 
in double-edged guipure lace, with a standing collar to cor- 
respond. Deep lace epaulettes are headed by chiffon puffs. 
Long ribbons pass under the arms, belt the waist, and lap 
around again to tie at the back. 


WHAT WE ANE DOING. 
ON THE VOYAGE. 


‘WHE natural instinct of the average American, if he has a 

vacation to spend, is to start immediately for Europe. 
It is quite a common thing to hear a man say, ‘“ Ohi yes, I’ve 
crossed the Atlantic thirty or forty times, but I’ve never 
been west of Chicago!” This is peculiarly true of New- 
Yorkers. . The old country seems to possess a peculiar and 
tremendous fascination for them, which they do not hesitate 
to acknowledge; and they also seem to have little or no curi- 
osity about their own great country, which lies so near at 
hand. In this way the New-Yorker has gained an unenvi- 
able and possibly an undeserved reputation for being very 
ignorant of the politics of this country, and for having no 
civism at all. If by any chance one finds one’s self in Wash. 
ington, one is surprised at how little one knows about poli- 
tics; ordinarily nothing else is talked about there, and wo- 
men as well as men are well informed on whatever subject 
is being discussed at the Capitol. The city is very beauti- 
ful, and within a few years much has been done by way of 
laying out broad avenues and building fine houses. It now 
bids fair to be the finest city in America (notwithstanding 
Boston’s boast of twenty-three 
miles of parks), and perhaps one of 
the finest in the world, 

A remark was made to the writer 
by a resident of Washington that 
New-Yorkers were hopelessly ig- 
norant of what should interest 
Americans; but when I was in 
Washington, and wished to see 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s wonderful mon- 
ument, which is in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, I had great difficulty in 
finding it. No one of whom | in- 
quired had ever heard of its exist- 
ence. I drove to several art deal- 
ers, book-s. »ps, ete., hoping to get 
the desired information; at last a 
happy idea occurred to me, and I 
told my cabby to go to the best 
monument-makers, and there at 
last I got the information for which 
I had so patiently been searching. 
No one who visits Washington 
should fail to drive out towards 
the Soldiers’ Home, a lovely spot, 
and from there to go to Rock Creek 
Cemetery and see this monument, 





made by St. Gandens, in memory of Mrs. Adams. It is worth 
a trip to Washington simply to see this beautiful work of art. 
And if it was in any other country than this, and made by 
any other than an American, every one would know where 
it was, and would make pilgrimages to see it, as they do to 
see Thorwaldsen’s Lion at Lucerne, forinstance. It gave me 
a certain sense of satisfaction to realize that at least, even if 
I did come from philistine New York, I knew enough to 
appreciate a beautiful thing, which the average Washington 
ian in his political zeal had overlooked 

Having got as far as Washington, it is a very simple and 
easy matter in these days of vestibule limited trains to go 
still further, to Florida, and in ten days one can easily do the 
entire southeastern coast, going as far as the tropical and 
beautiful Palin Beach, sailing the length of the picturesque 
Indian River, and spending a day on the famous Ocklawaha. 
The result of travelling about in one’s own country is to 
make one more patriotic; one soon begins to develop a per 
sonal interest in it, and the vastness of it must impress the 
most indifferent with a feeling of pride 

But should the vacation be spent in Europe, possibly a 
few hints as to comforts for the ocean voyage will be of 
service to the inexperienced traveller. Many and various 
are the misgivings experienced by the novice about her first 
ocean voyage: the sea seems a forbidding thing in nature, 
and a timid person hesitates before trusting herself to spend 
even six days on a steamer. A cure for the dread malady 
seasickness has never been discovered, although it is said to 
be an excellent plan to abstain from eating sweets and rich 
food for a week before sailing 

One doctor recommends grape-fruit as a specific. Ho 
mceopaths have remedies which often prove very effectual; 
but if one is ill, the best thing undoubtedly is to lie quietly 
in one’s berth and eat very little, cracked ice and brandy 
often being sufficiently nourishing diet for a day or so 
However, this is a subject which affords such variety of 
treatment that each person really has to be a law unto her 
self. Every state-room is Jarge enough to admit a steamer 
trunk, which, after being unpacked, can be shoved under 
the lower berth. This unpacking should be done before 
starting, if possible; for if the steamer runs directly into 
rough weather, there may be no time to get out the neces 
sary comforts for the voyage. Should one be liable to sea 
sickness, one can go on board the boat an hour or so before 
she sails and get all this done comfortably. Unfortunately 
it is the fashion for persons to go to the steamer to see 
their friends off, and these adieux are prolonged until the 
just moment. It may be, and it undoubtedly is, a compli 
ment: but it would be much easier for those who are sailing 
if the ‘‘ good-byes ” had been said at home. There is no sat 
isfaction in these hurried, confused partings on shipboard, 
and often they are very painful. Having then presumably 
made all your farewells at your own house, you drive com- 
fortably to the dock, elbow your way through the inevita 
ble crowd, and go directly to your cabin, open your trunk, 
and dispose of belongings. 

Having provided yourself with a hammer and some tacks, 
you nail up your dressing-bag or hold-all. This bag is usu 
ally made of brown holland, and is fitted with compartments 
of various sizes calculated to hold the innumerable small 
articles which one will need: handkerchiefs, stockings, 
veils, gloves, a bottle of cologne, a lavender salis-bottle, 
needle-book, with scissors, needles, and thread, and glove 
and shoe buttons, bedroom slippers, shoes, cravats for shirt 
waists, etc. At the side of each berth there is a rack where 
one can put under-clothing and night-dress. A woollen 
bath-gown will hang upon one of the hooks, of which there 
are usually four or six in each room, and a dress for a rainy 
day with mackintosh on another. If there are only two 
oceupants of the room, one will take the lower berth, the 
other the sofa, thus leaving the upper berth free, and there 
is a fine place to stow away wraps, pillows, books, etc. In 
many rooms there are closets, which are a great luxury. 
Provide yourself with a soiled -clothes bag, and bave it marked 
distinctly. We Americans condense our belongings into 
fewer packages than do the English; they have boxes for 
shoes, dress-suit-boxes, shirt-boxes, bonnet-boxes, dressing 
case, tea-basket, a hold-all, and a lot of canes and umbrellas. 
One young Englishman, making his first trip to this country, 
brought sets of books—a library, in fact—as he was told he 
couldn't buy books in America. 

If one happens to get into a railway carriage with any 
traveller who has twelve or fourteen good-sized packages, it 
is dificul and impossible to know what disposal to make of 
one’s feet, to say nothing of one’s own modest bag. A sofa 
pillow should not be forgotten as part of one’s luggage: It 
will be found a great comfort. The pillows on many Con 
tinental beds are casual affairs, but if one has one’s own, 
with nice fine linen pillow-cases, one feels very indepen 
dent. On the steamer, too, they are indispensable, and can 
be used on deck, in the berth, or even behind one’s back in 
the dining-saloon, where for some unknown reason the seats 
almost invariably have low backs, Chairs can be hired of 
an agent, but sometimes the agent disappoints one, and one 
finds no comfort of that sort. On only one or two lines are 
chairs provided, but why they should not be on all the 
steamers it is d Micult to say. When the deck is very crowd 
ed it is very hard to find a place to put one’s chair; the 
deck steward, if be understands his business, will atteud to 
the placing of them, and the rugs and pillows and chairs 
will always be found in one spot which you have already 
selected as the pleasantest. In choosing a steamer chair, it 
is better to get one with a straight back; those which tip 
back too. far tire one’s spine and affect the stomach, tenc 
ing to make one seasick. On landing, the chairs are marked, 
and if you are to return on the same steamer, or a steamer 
of the same line, they are kept in storage for you until you 
need them 

One pair of thick boots apd a pair of tan-colored low 
shoes for the voyage will be, all that you need, but take a 
pair of gaiters, which can be easily slipped on if the day is 
cold. Be sure to be well shod, for one’s feet are very prom- 
inent on shipboard. A tailor dress, with shirts and vests, is 
the most appropriate costume, If one wishes to dress for din- 
ner, a pretty silk waist or two will be sufficient change. 
Veils of all sorts are useful, and a fur cape is a vey essen 
tial thing when the windis cold. Good gloves should always 
be worn ; light gray gloves stitched with black look very 
‘‘ smart,” and several pair ought to keep very fresh through 
the voyage. A felt hat is the most comfortable head-gear, 
and the Tyrolean shape is usually the most becoming. Why 
it is necessary for an elderly lady to wear a cap with @ visor, 
or a Tam o’ Bhanter, it would be difficult to say, but many 
do so. A bonnet is certainly more becoming, and much 
more appropriate. Steamer hoods are also worn, and they 


protect one’s head and ears from the wind, which is apt to 
give delicate persons neuralgia. If you are not going abroad 
yourself, but your friend is going, and you want to send her 
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something for her comfort on the trip, there are numberless 
things from which you may make a choice. A reflector 
candle, a travelling clock, a steamer rug, a pillow, a silver 
corkscrew, a penknife, a travelling inkstand, a journal, sil- 
ver bag-tags, silver buckles and straps for umbrellas, trav- 
elling candlesticks, a smelling - bottle, a tea ball. a can of 
nice tea, some grape-fruit, some oysters in the shell, a can of 
brandy peaches, preserved ginger, salted almonds, books, of 
course, and flowers; the latter fade, and the perfume is 
—— if one is il], but for the moment they are a beau- 
tiful gift. 

If one hates the voyage, the easiest ~~ to do is to regu- 
larly systematize one’s day. Rise late, have tea in one’s 
room—tea is much better at sea than coffee, and hot water 
is still better than either — dress leisurely, and get out on 
deck about noon; have a walk before lunch; after lunch read 
and take a nap, getting up in time for tea at five o'clock; if 
one has a deck room ask some friends to tea; that will serve 
to make an hour or so pass; then dress for dinner; take a 
walk after dinner; if the weather is fine this is the pleasant- 
est time in the whole day; if it is rainy and rough there can 
be nothing more forlorn. 

The men all seek the consolation of the smoking-room, 
where they always seem to find much comfort; the women 
sit about in the saloon looking the picture of despair; now 
that the electric lights are so fine, one can see to read or sew, 
which is a diversion; but, after all, the little berth seems to 
be the only place under these circumstances where one may 
mercifully forget one’s woes. SPECTATOR. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABETA BISLAND 
LETTER III. 


Aprcetuw arte, June lat. 
Dearest M—— : 

As usual, I was in the garden this morning when your 
letter came—grubbing among the currant-bushes—and sat 
down luxuriously in the cabbage bed to read the latest news 
of the BaBy!... He was not discovered in a cabbage bed, 
it is certain. My old nurse is my authority for the state 
ment that such was the original home of ugly babies, while 
the happy parent of beauty sought such treasures under the 
shadow of a rose. 

I don’t find either sort—alas !—only slugs, always slugs. 
When I say slugs it implies a generic term for all such dis- 
honest beasts as prey upon other people’s belongings. 

Baby, I am confident, will never have half the infantile 
diseases that my green thins « suffer from. 

This is the reverse side of the joy of gardeving. I stroll 
along the paths, of a dewy evening, filled with infinite con- 
tent, and saying to Peter : 

“.... And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A racy sanctuary I will dress : 
With the wreathed trellis of a working brain, 
With bads, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the Gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win— 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night 
To let the warm Love in.” 


When suddenly I spring from his side with a cry, to grapple 
with a malignant green reptile champing the tenderest bud 
of my rarest rose or browsing upon a weak-chested egg- 
plant. . 

There is nothing, I perceive, nothing whatever, that has 
not itsenemy. ‘Tis said that fleas have lesser fleas upon 
their backs to bite ‘em ; that lesser fleas have lesser fleas— 
so on, ad infinitum.” But roses, I am sure, have more than 
their fair share. No sooner do I écraser the entire generation 
of a little winged white fly, than the brute’s eggs hatch out 
into voracious green caterpillars that conceal themselves 
upon the under side of a leaf and leave only its skeleton 
substance. Then a red spider fatiens on what I rescue 
from the worms ; rust lends a hand ; and finally, when the 
flowers themselves have siruggled into life, a gray beetle 
with gold lace down the seams of his coat, like the boy who 
runs the lift in expensive flats, ravens upon the obate 
hearts of them. 

A larger green worm, who is rather extravagant in the 
matter of feet, has a taste for currant-bushes; a disgusting 
fat black louse reduces the apple leaves to a jellied rotten- 
ness; a white worm pursues cabbages; green aphides blight 
the tender shoots of the honeysuckle; rust browns the wis- 
taria; and mould withers the cherries. . . . 

Now don’t write me to say: ‘‘ My dear Peripatetica! Why 
don't you try Gishurst’s compound or Jones’s insect-exter- 
minator, or—heaven knows what,” because I’ve tried them 
all and know them vain. Some one suggested bhellebore. 
Those abandoned beasts, believe me, cried for more. They 
said it tasted something like curry, and gave rather a flavor to 
mawkish rose leaves. Puaris-green appeared to disagree With 
them, but Peter was haunted with visions of myself absent- 
mindedly sniffing up half a pound of the crude-tinted stuff 
out of a Madame Periére, and so dying of a rose in unroman- 
tie pain, and therefore forbids the use of it....No. Watkins 
says—and Watkins knows, as I have learned after purchasing 
pecks of destroyers—Watkins says that work, manure, and 
whale-oil soap are the only true Gardeners’ Friends. A 
great deal of cultivation about the roots, rich mulch, and a 
careful hand-picking of slugs are the price one pays for flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Watkins and I serub the little green hands of the apple- 
trees with whale-oil soap and water; we pour suds around 
the roots of other patients; we keep the soil clean and 
light, preserve root moisture, and administer a tonic by a 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and then I slay my tens of 
thousands; and so we get most things safely through the 
season. 

How the taste for blood grows upqn one! I came home 
from the garden exhaustedly happy after ‘‘ heaping the 
— with Moslem slain,” and the green Jore of caterpil- 
ars is a refreshing bath to my spirits. : .. 

After all, drudgery is the price of everything at all worth 
having. It's scorning delights and living laborious days 
that grow laurel for one’s head or sweet-pease for one’s 
nose. Iam constantly in a state of astonishment at the ed- 
ucators of our day who are running to and fro to find some 
royal, facile road to learning, forgetiing that the real pur- 
pose of education is to teach the coltish young soul to sub- 
mit itself to the harness of persistent toil. They are so bent 
upon the easiest method of accumulating facts; and, after 
all, what are facts?—either the gold or the argent side of the 
shield. The true educator makes his pupil labor over facts 
to teach him the value and beauty of labor... . 

Another theory, you see! 

Theories spring up in that garden thick and persistent us 
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wild mustard or parsley during my silent hours of labor; 
pot gen see why I cannot refrain from sending you a dried 
and pressed theory now and then in my letters. .. . 

Moral lessons w there too, as I told you, but not so 
rankly. One of these lessons is the lesson of patience. For 
example, about the two acres of garden I have planted a 
hedge. - For one thing because I have an i bable re- 
pugnance to this fashion of abrogating all bounds 
and terms, and leaving one’s landed s out-of-doors, 
as it were. It almost seems to me that an American is nev- 
er certain he is having a ‘‘ good time” unless some one else 
can see him having it, so entirely are the majority of us 
given over to unrestrained gregariousness. ot only are 
ae | not content without clustering together in ‘‘ parks” and 
“clubs,” where each can throw biscuits into his neighbor's 
windows, but between that neighbor's possessions and their 
own there is not a hedge nor a fence, not a stick nor a stone, 
to mark their limits. 

Now to my mind, without a due allowance of privacy, 
not to say solitude, human nature loses many of its best 
qualities—modesty, reserve, due seriousness, poetry, indi- 
viduality, contemplativeness, passion. ... Souls in constant 
friction against other souls must of necessity become as 
commonplace and callous as pebbles. All the redeemers 
of mankind are driven of the spirit into lonely wildernesses 
to fast and pray before arriving at truth. And to put it on 
a lower level, I can no more imagine myself suffering from 
homesickness for a territory not walled in from the world 
than I could dream of nostalgia for a hotel... . 

So there you see the soil of conviction in which I planted 
my hawthorn hedge. The planis were imported from Eng- 
lish nurseries and set in a well-manured trench. In five 
years they will make a compact green wall through which 
a rat can hardly penetrate. That hedge is one of my many 
pe instructors in patience. It's no use trying to be a 
hustler with Nature. She will have her own slow way of 
coming to perfection, or she will remorselessly destroy the 
plant you are unduly hastening. . .. The scent of water about 
their roots, the winds that blow from the Chambers of the 
South, will have their own sweet and tender will with the 
green things of creation, jet the wicked rage as he will with 
haste or imagine a vain thing of impatience. The trees of 
the field, like Character, like Fate and Life, will work out 
their destiny in due course, not sooner and not later, let the 
force of our will, the energy of our desire, be what they 
may.... 

Here's a valuable agricultural document for you! No 
more than a meagre penny worth of sack to such an infinite 
deal of opinion. 

Blessings on the baby! Yours, PERIPATETICA. 

LETTER IV 
Arpiertuwaite, June 9th 
My dear Mary Ann: 

The idea of your learning gardening from my letters 
strikes me as infinitely amusing. You are being clever and 
subtle as usual, my dear, and seducing me by your wily 
Irish pen into that most pleasing of all attitudes, the in 
structive, thereby inducing in me the satisfaction which re 
sults from grateful and flattering attention on the part of a 
listener. 

Ah, Mary Ann! ys forget that I know your birthplace, 
and that your milk-teeth were cut on a bit of the Blarney 
stone. 

Now you might really be of aid to me with your vast 
entomological learning, considering that you are a “ bug 
sharp,” to use the vernacular. Or have you found the baby 
more interesting than slugs, more enthralling than your old 
friends the spiders? 

Fancy the whilom insect enthusiast of Oxford, absorbed 
in a mere human being—and a baby human being at that-- 
delegating to an unscientific idiot like myself all independent 
research into the political economy of caterpillars! 

Well, since you want more accurate description of the 
garden and less elaboration of theories (which you insolent- 
ly hint you have heard before—a hint I scorn to act upon), 
here is a map of the place: 


pe 
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Do you see that narrow bed running near the fence? That 
is given over to small fruits and fruit trees—such as apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, and plums. Nice little trees these 
are now—like trees out of a Noah's Ark—but some day will 
lightly shade the narrow path, and, walking there, the con- 
templative owner will pluck and enjoy as she walks the 
bloom of the plum, the sunburnt flesh of peaches, and the 
“gentle apple’s winy juice.” Between the trees are set 
black, red, and white currants; gooseberries, purple and 
green: and where the trees are not are raspberries, black- 

rries, and that queen of berries who shares Margery Daw’s 
taste for lying on the straw. 

The space left from all this is given up to melons, corn, 
potatoes, celery, pease, beans, and all the rest of the calendar 
of vegetables, and, in spite of all I have robbed from them 
for my fruits and flowers, the two acres are more than abun- 
dant for every variety of the useful homely products. It is 
delightful to see Peter eat those vegetables. He, poor lamb! 
lus lived in clubs all his grown-up life, and is just learning 
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with surprise and joy how unrivalled is the flavor of the 
figs from one’s own fig-tree, the pra from one’s own vine. 

hen he comes home late and t red he finds the kettle on to 
boil, we snatch a hasty cup of tea her, and then pelt off 
to the garden to enjoy all of it ble before d for 
dinner. ... 

Last night there was a threadlike moon with a star at her 
tip—what the darkies used to call ‘‘ cow and calf?” and credit 
as a sign of rain. She was browsing sweetly in the faint 

reen meadows of the sky, and the radiance from her mild 
Sores made pale silver patterns on. the gravel beneath the 
vines. 

All the perfumes begin to breathe at that hour, brought 
out by the dews. The moon-flowers were opening in the 
dusk, so white they seemed to shine almost; but most of 
the cupped things had shut their doors and nietly to 
bed. ewe across the valley we could see the yachts rock- 
ing themselves to sleep at their anchors, and twinkling pale 
riding lights. A little musical breeze was singing to itself 
very softly in the wood, and from beyond the trees came 
the cool sound of waves on the sand. And there were Peter 
and I all alone, playing at primal happiness in a garden... . 

‘*Peter,” I said, ‘‘a serpent of temptation, a very brazen 
serpent, is leading me into the strawberry bed. Do you 
wish to remain in innocent solitude here at the sun-dial, or 
will you go and sin with me?” 

You know what Adam did. 
— to set himself up to cast shame upon his ancestors 

v his superior virtue; besides, he adores strawberries, and 
of the two he certainly ate the most. 

But will you believe it, this morning when Watkins asked 
to see me, very urgently, while we were still at the breakfast 
table, and, quite trembling with emotion and indignation, 
informed us the strawberry bed had been robbed in the 
night, Peter burst into the most disgusting peals of laugh- 
ter, and declared to Watkins that I was the thief! I could 
never describe the wounded reproach of Watkins's expres- 
sion. He never can see why 1 wish to prosely feed upon 
the beautiful things he raises, instead of letting them go 
peaceably to seed upon the vine; and that I should positively 
eat the first strawberries without asking his leave cut him 
to the heart. I could have beat Peter for blurting it out 
without allowing me to explain—and to put all the blame 
on me, too! But it only shows, as Eve said, that men may 
differ, but all husbands are alike. 

My neighbors dearly love to explain to me how entirely 
mistaken I am in most of the things I undertake to do, and 
the tiresome thing about it is that they are so often right. 
But they were not right when they remonstrated with me 
about my well. Instead of digging it in the valley, as they 
carefully explained to me I should have done, I sunk it at 
the very highest part of the garden. Of course I had to go 
deeper, but instead of one house in the valley to protect the 

ump, and another in the garden to hold the tank, and near- 
= quarter of a mile of connecting pipe between, I built 
immediately over the well a stone house, 14 12, with the 
pump inside and the tank in the roof. 

This stone was a treasure-trove from the foundations of 
an old ruined barn which we pulled down when we bought 
the place. The house is sunk three feet into the earth, and 
the uneven stones of varying size are set roughly into the 
mortar. The walls are eight feet high, and the thatched 
roof is very peaked, which leaves space for a wooden tank 
of 4000 gallons. A small hot-air engine serves to keep this 
tank full by pumping twice a week. My neighbors rise 
up each morning prepared to find that thatched roof in 
flames because of the hot-air pump, but a terra-cotta pipe 
and a spark-arrester still leave me victorious as to my con- 
tention of there being no danger in combining the two. It 
was difficult to find a thatcher at all in this country. That 


Peter is never the sort of 


most admirable and beautiful of house-coverings has been - 


long since abandoned for tin abominations which instantly 
transmit either heat or cold, continually leak, and daily and 
hourly offend the eye. Finally an old Irish coachman was 
found and borrowed from a neighbor to do the job. This 
well-house stands beside the gate, a stone post jutting from 
its walls and matching a similar post opposite. Upon these 
rest a lich-roof also thatched. Thats planted Ampelopsis 
veitchii about the well-house and gate-posts, and already it 
is sending up long shoots, which dig their little green toes 
into the crevices, and cover all traces of raw newness. 

On the further side of the well-house are five old-fashion- 
ed straw beehives, and the whole makes as pretty a bit as 
one can well imagine, instead of the hopeless ugliness which 
commonly attends the seeking and storing of water. From 
the tank have been laid down sixteen hydrants, four in each 
square, so that by screwing on a short length of hose any 
part of the garden can be watered with ease. 

There you have the whole geography of my beloved re- 
treat, with a superfluity of the reasons why for each and ev- 
on done there. 

very blessing on the baby! I pray that you tell me, with 
the same particularity with which I write of my love, all his 
beauties and virtues. There is nothing so interesting in life 
as a garden, except a baby. With tenderest affection, 
PERIPATETICA. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


b feseer ~ life is attractive or tiresome accordingly as 
the village is ugly or beautiful. And village prosper- 
ity in a very great measure depends upon the attractiveness 
of village life. An unpleasant village—and an ugly village, 
badly kept, with roads at one time dusty and another time 
muddy, is always unpleasant—fails to keep to itself the best 
of the young people that grow up in it, and it never attracts 
the desirable summer sojourners from the great cities. The 
differences between pretty and ugly villages are very great. 
but it is generally so easy to make an ugly place beautiful 
that there is no cxcuse for the communities which go on 
from generation to generation without making the effort. It 
is true that not every village throughout the United States 
can reasonably hope to be recognized, like Goldsmith's Au- 
burn, as “ the loveliest villyge of the plain”; but there is 
none which cannot by a little work, guided_by good taste, 
be transformed into comparative beauty, Village improve- 
ment has become to be recognized as a matter for neighbor- 
hood co-operation, and for more than forty years there have 
heen societies in the United States devoted to this work of 
making the home more beautiful and the home life more at- 
tractive. A nobler work than this I know not of, for the cul- 
tivation of a love for the beautiful is also a direct aid in the 
development of the moral virtues. 

Village people in the United States two generations or so 
ago existed under such hard conditions that they had no time 
to give to thoughts of the esthetic side of life, and therefore 
the villages were ugly or beautiful accordingly as nature 
had been lavish or niggaidly with ics gifis, And so, as a 
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rule, have these villages remained. Here and there, all over 
the country, there has been in this village or that an enter- 
prising man or woman of taste and energy who has stirred 
up the neighborhood to make an effort for a better and im- 
roved condition. In no instance where such efforts have 
n directed by any wisdom has the village failed to re- 
ceive an almost immediate and lasting benefit. The great 
difficulty is to find some person willing to take the initiative 
in starting the movement. The men are busy, or so dulled 
by inaction and idleness, that, as a general thing, they are 
unavailable for pioneers in such movements. Then, again, 
the rank and file of village men have no very active Jove for 
the beautiful. A thing that is useful has beauty enough in 
their eyes, and sometimes they are persuaded that. there is 
use in a thing long obsolete—in a front fence, for instance. 
It has always seemed to me, and experience has proved 
it to be so, that village improvement, in its initiativeat least, 
was peculiarly within woman’s province. The improve- 
ment of a village means the betterment of the village homes;. 
and in these, however much men may love them and-con- 
tribute to them, the women have the greater interest, It. is 
therefore only proper that in whatever affects the home the 
women should not only be consulted, but allowed to direct, 
if they will, the movement. In such a movement as that to 
improve and beautify a village women can find most proper, 
most congenial, and most interesting work. And the work 
itself, independent of the material and esthetic results, is 
likely while it is in progress to have most excellent social 
effects, bringing neighbors more closely together, and prac- 
tically demonstrating the valuable lesson that what is the 
interest of one is the interest of all. 

The first village improvement society of which I have 
found any record was started by a woman, Miss Mary Hop- 
kins, in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1853, and when the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the society was 
celebrated the treasurer said, in his report, ‘‘ Every acre of 
land and every homestead in Stockbridge has appreciated 
by reason of this association.” In other words, that state- 
ment meant that every piece of property was more valuable, 
and every resident in Stockbridge better off, on account of 
the work started by Miss Mary Hopkins and her associates. 
It strikes me that such an example is worth following. The 
difficulty that will oceur to villagers who read this paper is 
more serious in appearance than in fact. ‘‘ It would be nice 
to put our village in spick-and-span order,” Mrs. Smith will 
say to Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ but where in the world are we to get 
the money?” That certainly is a difficulty, but the ladies 
must know that if the work be done gradually it will not 
cost a great deal of money, either at any one time or even in 
the aggregate. 

If any person should feel ambitious to try.to put in oper- 
ation a movement that shall have for its object the improve- 
ment and beautifying of his or her village, these suggestions 
as to method of procedure may not prove unwelcome. It 
is of great importance that those who would inaugurate such 
a movement should have in the beginning, and before dis- 
cussion is invited, a somewhat comprehensive general plan 
of the improvements to be suggested and urged. In nearly 
every section of the country there is a town or village that 
has already been improved. A visit !o one of these is rec- 
ommended, From one such visit and a careful study of the 
improved village more can be learned than from a bookful 
of suggestions, for the beauties of these little towns speak 
with a direct eloquence not given to mere writers, however 
much in earnest they may be. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that it is rarely possible to improve one village ex- 
actly as another has been, and therefore the investigator will 
do well not to cumber the mind with ideas of copying what 
is seen, but study rather how to adapt the general princi- 
ples of the improvements to the conditions that exist at 
home. To an entirely practical mind this caution is unne- 
cessary. The first thing, then, to do is to determine in a 
preliminary way on a general plan, and this general plan 
would usually include the making of stone roads and 
sidewalks, the planting and trimming of trees, the thor- 
ough drainage ‘of, the town, the lighting of the streets, and 
the removal of front fences. The next thing in order is to 
gain the co-operation ef several of the most popular and in- 
fluential men and women of the town. This may be the 
most difficult step in the whole proceeding, for there are 
such a many good men and good women in every commu- 
nity who are almost incapable of agreeing with the sugges- 
tions of any one else. They must originate, they must lead, 
else they will give no help, no countenance. 

Such as these must be treated with careful and skilful 
diplomacy, and the handling of them ought to add to the 
pleasure of the undertaking, just as the dangers of the hunt- 
ing-field make cross-country sport more attractive. Hav- 
ing secured this co-operation, a meeting should be called, 
and all the men and women of the village invited to attend. 
Before this meeting the general plan of the proposed im- 
provements should be laid by some one with skill in address- 
ing audiences. It would be a bad thing for any one to go 
away from the meeting with a false idea of what had been 
proposed, and it would be wise to have this statement of the 
general plan printed, and copies distributed. The statement 
having been made, suggestions should be invited, and ever 
person with anything to say urged to say it. Some will 
throw cold water on the project. Be certain of that, and be 
not discouraged, but,on the other hand, let those whose co- 
operation was originally secured be prepared with arguments 
in rebuttal, and let these arguments be presented with such 
enthusiastic eloquence that the croakings of the old fogies 
will be forgotien. Tcll them over and over again that good 
men and good women should not only love the village they 
live in, but that they should make it so beautiful that it may 
be worthy both of love and pride. Then tell them that pros- 
perity always comes to the beautiful village, while it does 
all it can to shun an ugly one. By this time, let us hope, 
those at the meeting are in the ae | to take some practical 
step, and therefore it should be time to propose that a Vil- 
lage Improvement Society should be organized at once, with 
an initiation fce so small that its payment would deter none 
from joining, and yearly dues of the same character. 

Not much money can be immediately secured from mem- 
bership fees and dues, and so no great work can be under- 
taken at once. But it is well that something should be done 
in a practical direction before this first meeting adjourns. 
Nothing has been found to work better than to have a vil- 
lage cleaning bee, when all the men in their turn will en- 
gage to give a day to the work of carrying out the first step 
in the general plan. The women sbould co-operate in this, 
and supply the workers with a picnic dinner, which would 
be the occasion of general jollity and good-fellowship. A 
—— that should go successfully through this first step 
would be pretty certain not to fail. 

The roads cost more than anything else in improving a 
village, and good roads are absolutely cssential. Indeed, 
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without them nothing can be done. The laws of very many 
States have been recently so changed that good roads can be 
secured with State aid, and without any anlehie on property - 
owners. To have all the streets nicely paved the proper 
machinery should be put in motion, aie te Village a 
hap Society can easily do this through committees. 
hile the paving is going on, the society should be hard at 
work in raising funds by fairs and other kinds of entertain- 
ments, so that sidewalks and street lights could be under- 
taken so soon as the roadway pavements were finished. 
Many property-owners will gladly put down their own side- 
walks, but in some instances the society will have to act. 
Then will come the fence question. And in every village 
there will be property-owners who will hold out against the 
removal of front fences with an obstinate tenacity that will 
seem discouraging. When Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
was in the hands of the improvers the late Cyrus Field 
offered $10,000 to the society when all the front fences had 
been removed. One stubborn proprietor held out so long 
that Mr. Field thought he would never have to pay, but at 
length this last fence came down, and the society got the 
wee 
This incident reminds me that there is scarcely a village 
in the older parts of the country that has not one or more 
sons of large wealth. When the people of a village start in 
to beautify it there is a very reasonable certainty that such 
sons will wish to contribute towards the work by giving a 
library or a park or in some other way. It is wiser, to be 
sure, to place no dependence in such benefactions, and 
to plan and work as though vr | were out of the question, 
but it is nevertheless pleasant to have the possibility of them 
in prospect. But the earnest men, and especially the earnest 
women, of a village, however r the community, can by a 
litle wise and well-directed effort make in a year or so their 
town more healthful, more sociable, more prosperous, and, 
above all, more beautiful. And for this kind of work they 


will not only deserve but will receive the thanks of their 
present friends and kindred, and also of those who come 
Jno. GILMER SPEED. 


after them. 





Miss Mary ParisBrook cannot be examined for admission 
to the bar in New Jersey because the Supreme Court of that 
State has decided that the weight of reason is against the 
granting of such an admission. 

—President Carnot has sent the medal of the Legion of 
Honor to Jennie Creek, the ten-year-old Western child whose 
presence of mind in warning an express train of fire on the 
trestle it was approaching saved the train from wreck. 
There were several French passengers on board, en route for 
the World’s Fair, when the little girl appeared racing down 
the track, waving her red flannel petticoat asa danger signal, 
and it was from their report of the occurrence that the dec- 
oration was sent to the young heroine, 

—Women have flocked in such numbers to hear Professor 
Froude’s lectures on Erasmus at Oxford that the men grad- 
nates and undergraduates were fairly crowded out. 

—A contract has just been signed at Indianapolis by Mr. 
Frederick Macmonnies, the sculptor of the great fountain 
at the World’s Fair, who came over from Paris for the pur- 
pose. He has been engaged to model two allegorical groups 
of colossal size to illustrate Peace and War, and these, when 
completed, will be placed one on each side of the lofty shaft 
that has alrendy been erected as a soldiers’ monument. 

—Gcorge Williams, who fifty years ago founded in Lon- 
don the first Young Men's Christian Association in the 
world, has been honored by Queen Victoria with knight- 
hood. The small room in a house in St. Paul's Church- 
yard: where the first association was formed is still in exist- 
ence, 

—To the Rushlight, a charming periodical edited and pub- 
lished —— teachers and pupils of Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton, Massachusetts, Miss Susan Hayes Ward has eontrib- 
uted a delightful memorial of Lucy Larcom. Miss Larcom’s 
fame rests chictly upon her poetry and her deeply religious 
works in prose; but she was a very successful teacher, and 
spent several useful years in that congenial profession, Miss 
Ward was one of her pupils at Wheaton, and the acquaint- 
ance there begun ripened into a congenial friendship which 
lasted until interrupted by Miss Larcom's death. 

—The royalties of Europe patronize the bicycle with as 
much energy as the boys of America. The King of the Bel- 
gians exercises upon one daily, little Queen Wilhelmina 
rides one wheu she is at her castle of Het Loo, and the 
Czarowitz, Princes Waldemar and Carl of Denmark, and 
Princes George and Nicolas of Greece, are all cyclists. The 
bicycle of the Khedive of Egypt is a gorgeous machine, 
alinost entirély covered with silver-plating. 
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W. J. P.—Make the red erépon gown with a white lece collar and black 
moiré ribbon like that illustrated on 341 of Bazan No. 17. The 
cravenetie travelling dress should be made in tailor faxhion with a cnt- 
wey coat and gored skirt to wear with shirt waists and vests, See models 
in Bazae No. 11, on page 224, or if you prefer a closed jacket waist use 
the Sapplement pattern ofa tailor gown on pave 256 of Bazar No. 13. If 
you need a cool black waist get black India silk with amall brocaded fig- 
al else have white and striped si.k and trim with some white 
ace. 

M. A.G.—At a-church wedding a bride must wear something on her 
head. And as this is the only occasion when she can wear a bridal veil, 
she pr fers to do so. A simple tulle veil need lot cost much, and will be 
very pretty with your white China silk dress, 

La.—There is no such thing as black Valenciennes lace; the genuine 
Valenciennes is made of flax thread. The black French thread lace, 
made of silk, is named Chantilly. These are both what are known as 
pillow laces, made with fine thread reeled on bobbins. The heavier black 
guipure lacce are — what you mean by Venetian. Guipure laces 
(genuine) are necdle-made, and the Venetians claim the invention of 
needle-made lace, hence the name, Guipures may be of linen or silk, and 
in white, black, or colors. 

Apex.—As moiré will continue to be worn, 

‘on have, since you can do it reasonably. M 
Trendtbe, the back in three or four lon 





m bad better match that 
e the skirt with six gored 
folds, curved, and interlined to 
keep them in shape. You will require six times the length of your skirt. 
The moiré is narrow, but you can piece out the foot of the breadths 
with that cat off at the — 

Unsoeerratn.—Get the N oy China silk dress for your danghter of 
eleven years, Make it with a high shirred and belted waist, elbow sleeves, 
and full straight skirt simply hemmed. Trim with a dra collar, sash, 
and bands, with bows at the elbow of white moiré ri four inches 
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The picturesque Virot hat perched quaintly far up on the 
head is of jet and black moiré ribbon in which the watered 
lines are marked with jet spangles. A large bow of the 
ribbon is placed low and wide across the back, while a rose 
cluster surmounts the front. 

The parasol is extremely plain, but is of rich moiré, the 
ground changing from white to yellow. White glacé kid 
gloves are the short length, fastened by only two butions 
in the fashion best suited to the present long sleeves. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


“RAY moiré taffeta is the crisp and cool-looking summer 
silk of which the youthful and dainty garden - party 
gown illustrated is made. Silver-gray was once considered 
an ‘‘old color,” to be worn only by elderly ladies. But other 
times, other colors. Now it is chosen by girls scarcely out 
of their teens, and is worn by fair and dark alike. A rosy 
cheeked blonde in gray is as harmonious as a poem, and a 
brunette need only introduce a collar of glowing red or of 
dark rich bec to make her gray gown becoming. It is 
necessary, however, that the gray for a summer gown should 
be of the hue of bright silver, which is almost white. An 
other feature of the taffeta is its watered surface, like that of 
the stateliest moiré antique, a novelty in light-weight silks, 
and it is further enriched by stripes of gray satin of darker 
shade than that of the ground. 

The corsage is extremely plain, a round seamless waist 
serving merely as a foundation for a fichu which covers 
it completely, This is a Marie Antoinette fichu of mousse- 
line de soie matching the gray tones of the gown. It is 
drawn in soft drapery across the back, and crosses the front 
in folds lapping to the left. A flounce of the transparent 
silk muslin striped with satin, is its trimming, reaching to 
the sash in the back, and giving stylish breadth as it falls 
over puffed sleeves which reach only to the elbow. 

Liberty satin of the lightest ruby shade is then added to 
give brilliant coloring. The high close collar band and the 
bracelets are of this delightfully supple satin, and it forms 
a sash of folds around the waist, knotted on the left, with 
long ends that are finished with fringe. 

The hat of fancifully plaited braid is also of the silver- 
gray tint. It is a plateau pinched into a pretty shape dis- 


A FRENCH GARDEN PARTY GOWN, 


SUMMER TOILETTE FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


N OIRE, it is said, will be worn all summer, as it was 
4 whe» in vogue several years ago. French women are 
making use also of other heavy silks, of gros grain and 
fuille, such as were once worn with velvet in midsum- 
mer, but the modern adaptation of these old-time silks can 
scarcely yet be had in the shops here. Moiré, however, is 
seen op various occasions. At a recent June wedding in a 
country house the bride wore a train of white moiré with a 
Waist of chiffon. And,as we have said before, a skirt of 
black moiré might almost be considered a necessary part of 
a summer outfit. But there is moiré and moiré. The rip- 
ple or watcring known as antique has given place to the 
nacré, or mother-of-pearl designs. There are damier or 
checked moiré grounds, and others with arrow-heads and 
snowflakes or pin dots. The most comfortable for summer 
is the moiré taffeta, because of its light weight, and which is 
also glacé, of lustrous surface and changing colors, that of 
the gown illustrated being of beautifully blended pink and 
yellow. 

The gown is charmingly fashioned. It has for corsage 
one of the pretty boleros, with large revers turned over 
at the top to form a second bolero, on which is appliquéd 
very rich cream-white guipure. The skirt is slightly lifted 
on each side, disclosing two flounces on the foundation skirt 
made of yellow barége, the shade of the yellow in the 
moiré. Each flounce is bordered with a purling of lace, 
through which is drawn the narrowest black satin ribbon. 
The skirt has well-defined pleats in the back and a wide 
border of guipure applied around the foot 

Inside the bolero is a chemisette or full gathered waist of 
white mousseline de soie over a fitted lining of yellow taffeta. 
Rows of the ribboned purling are laid upon it to form a 
square yoke. The top of the sleeves is of the moiré slashed 
to leave in view a full puff of white silk muslin. On the 
forearm the sleeves are close, and are covered with guipure, 
then fastened above the elbow by five rows of the purling 
threaded with ribbons. The belt is of black moiré ribbon, 
as are the bows that are placed on the shoulders. A draped : ae 2 * 
collar of shrimp-pink velvet carries out the delicious color- 


ing of the gown. A PARIS TRAVELLING COSTUME. 








closing thé front hair, and is trimmed with a torsade of 
mousseline around the crown. A chou of mousseline is on 
each side, and the flowers are Parma violets and roses. Pale 
gray gloves complete the toilette. 

A walking dress of light woollen fabric that will serve 
also for travelling is a useful part of the season's outfit. 
Whether one goes abroad or stays at home it is needed 
throughout the summer. In “ one’s ain countree” it is re- 
quired for numerous short trips to and from town, and if 
the long ocean voyage and sight-seeing are at hand it is of 
course indispensable. Checked wools, covert-coating, beige 
canvas, and mohair are the materials chosen here for such 
gowns. But French women give themselves larger lati- 
tude in colors for such frocks, wearing dark violet, Ha- 
vana-brown, gray-blue, and old-rose woollens of various 
kinds. They also have great variety in their models, pre- 
ferring something more feminine and rather elaborate than 
the frock-coats and cut-aways provided by English tailors. 
Nor do they object to trimmings of luce and ribbons, pro 
vided they are sparingly and carefully used 

The model illustrated is one of the most recent designed 
by Madame Lipman of Paris for summer journeys by boat 
or rail. Itis of dark old-rose canvas, not unlike the familiar 
hop-sacking, but more wiry and more openly woven, there- 
fore more ready to shed and sift the dust. It has a pretty 
little jacket corsage, something between an Eton and a waiter 
jacket, very neat and trim, hugging the waist in the back, 
but hanging widely open in front. Revers of the canvas 
doubled extend into a collar across the back. Inside is a 
smooth vest of open embroidery, white intermingled with 
gold threads, and this is given the latest touch, having a box 
pleat of the canvas coming smoothly down the middle. An 
other detail to be admired is the very wide collar and belt 
of ivory-white velvet ribbon, each Knotted on the left in a 
large bow, and giving an air of decided elegance to the 
simple corsage. A short pelerine for adding slight warmth 
about the shoulders is a separate affair, attached by loops and 
hooks under the collar, easily removed when not needed. 
The sleeves are extremely plain, and the skirtalso, The en 
tire gown is lined with checked taffeta, brown shot with 
rose-color, of which glimpses are seen in the jacket and cape 

The sailor hat of dark red straw has a cluster of white 
flowers on each side. That on the left holds winglike loops 
of ribbon partly covered by white guipure lace. A large 
dust-cloak of circular shape, light chamois gloves, and a 
dark red umbrella complete this comfortable costume for a 
traveller. 


ONE ASPECT OF THE CITY ALMSHOUSE. 
See I/lustrations on page 500. 


TE most of us know Blackwell's Island only as the 
W dumping-ground where people not wanted in New 
York—the sick, paupers, and criminals—are put ont of our 
way; that it is really a busy little community, where men 
live and work and die, as the newspapers have been assur- 
ing us lately, has roused a feeling of almost general, inter- 
ested curiosity. Kate and I, borne on its tide, went over 
there one day not long ago P 

The ferry is tucked away in the queerest little corner. 
Walk east on Fifty-second Street until you come to what 
seems like the jumping-off place of the fairy tales; there, 
instead of jumping, climb down, with as calm self-posses- 
sion as you can muster under the circumstances, the flight 
of wooden steps at your feet. They lead from. respectable 
democratic New York to a jolly little beach which is a 
kind of stepping-stone to the disreputable aristocratic island. 

Almost at the foot of the steps several suil-boats were 
drawn up on the picturesque mixture of mud, planxs, and 
stones which forms the beach; aud right on the water, fixed 
with the consequential air of the only fixed a anywhere 
about, was a wharf perhaps ten feet square. On this we 
waited, together with a dog and three cats. I was gazing 
delightedly over the water when Kate snatched up her 

yaint-box and started on a run along the beach; the ferry- 
boat had erratically wandered to a like wharf a block away. 
I followed with as great rapidity as safety would permit, 
but felt provoked at my haste when the boatman kindly 
volunteered the information that he ‘‘ mostly waited to see 
if there warn’t folks a-coming from the other wharf.” The 
sail over would have been uneventful had not a jolly-look- 
ing tug hurried past us so puffed up with its fancied supe- 
riority that it threw the water and our poor little boat into a 
most undignified flutter. Neither had gained even a sem- 
blance of composure when we came to alight. ‘‘ Adven- 
ture No. 1,” said Kate, as she put ber foot on the wildly 
careening plank which stretched from the boat to the shore. 

The island appeared charming. It was difficult to believe 
it the unhappy place that it really is. Here and there we 
passed a pean looking like some queer vermin in his 
striped suit, but going about his work so briskly—I almost 
said cheerily—that I agreed with Kate when she remarked 
that if a man had lost his relf-respect it might be rather 
pleasant for him to spend a month or two on the island 
every summer. 

We walked quickly past the hospital, the grim peniten- 
tiary, and the forbidding prison—they seemed like blots on 
the clear sunny day. The river lay on each side of us, a 
shining line of light; and beyond, the prosaic factories along 
the shore seemed like the grim ramparts of some enchanted 
city whose spires we could sec in the distance clear and 
white against ‘the sky. The walk was too beautiful to be 
hurried over, 

At the end of a meadow a nice cross old man opened 
a pompous-looking gate for us and waved us up the box- 
bordered path toward the almshouse. Kate had an affection 
fot old women, and wanted to sketch some, so we decided 
to spend our morning there. 

The first room we went into was bright and cheery. On 
each side of the wall stretched a row of narrow tidy-looking 
little cots, and between them, sitting in almost absolute si- 
lence, was a row of old women—some deaf, some almost 
blind, and all doubled up either with rheumatism or with 
age. They were quite willing and some of them pleased to 
talk. Bridget, a most sweet old woman, offered me a seat 
on her bed with as fine courtesy as I have met with a 
where, and then, regarding me as her guest, she positively 
but politely talked of things beyond herself—the hard times, 
of which she had read in an occasional newspaper, the wea- 
ther, or the affairs of the little Episcopal church which she 
attended 

I noticed afterwards that though they all said at first 
that they were ‘pretty well,” it was easy by sympathetic 
questioning to find that they were pretty ill, One old wo- 
nun who had talked a great deal finished up quite happily 
with, ‘I've been here seven year, ma’am, and as I’m a young 
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woman, x seventy-two, I may be here seven more, and 
thank God I’ve the place to be in.” Seven years! To sit 
for seven — in the ugliness of that room, to eat seven 
times 365 breakfasts of coffee and bread, dinners of soup 
and bread, suppers of tea and bread; for seven years to 
have no occupation for mind or body, to have nothing else to 
look forward to, to the end of one’s life! It seemed hard. 
But then life had dealt roughly with most of them, and 
perhaps the even of an almshouse was grateful. 

Kate asked one old woman if she would mind sitting in a 
certain position to be sketched. ‘‘ No, dear,” she said; ‘‘ one 
er is the same as another.” They all seem to feel that 
nothing matters much. I tried to persuade one old woman, 
who was shivering violently, to go up to the stove. “I'd 
only be in the way. I ain't so cold as I might be,” she said. 
Their patience is infinitely pathetic. 

The blind ward, as a whole, seemed less sad. Perhaps the 
sunshine in our brisk walk from one house to the other had 
gotten into my brain, or perhaps the great beauty of the 
outside world, framed in by the narrow windows, lent its 
charm to the patient old faces in the long low room—I do 
not know—only somehow the dreariness seemed gone, and 
only the beauty of the season remained. 

I felt a bit uncomfortable for a minute after we went in. 
I had intended to read aloud in the blind ward, but when I 
got there I hadn't an idea how to tell the women so. The 
possibility of announcing in a lecture voice that I would 
read to whoever cared to listen crossed my mind, but upon 
second thought I decided to ask advice of a calm sweet- 
faced woman sitting near the door. She greeted me cor- 
dially, and proposed that she should gather some of the old 
women into a clear corner. I eagerly agreed, and in a very 
few minutes I realized how lucky my choice of a confidante 
had been. Mary—so they called .her—was evidently a per- 
son of distinction in the ward. The old women all heeded 
her, and she led them in safety to the corner where I stood. 
The story only lasted for about lialf an hour; after that we 
talked. They were all full of a little party one of the vis- 
itors had given them the day before. “A five-o’clock tea 
she called it, ma’am,” Mary explained, ‘‘ but we had it at 
four. She gave us tea and cake, and afterwards a little 
package of dates to each. The party wasn’t for the whole 
almshouse; it was just for our ward. She gave it for us.” 
They all seemed to care so much about the spirit of the 
thing—the friendliness which prompted it. ‘* Yes, miss, it 
was just for us, her friends. God a her!” they said. 

We were interrupted once by distressed groans and cries. 
“ That's all right, miss,” said Mary; ‘‘it’s only Fanny the 
idiot.” 1 exclaimed afterwards to a woman who had come 
in from the next ward to hear the story: ‘‘ How very dread- 
ful to have such a person in the ward with the sane women! 
Don’t you think so?” She turned her sightless eyes to me 
fora moment. ‘I don’t know, miss. We don't have much 
sympathy with each other; we haven't even for ourselves.” 

One young woman with a bright, intelligent face had at- 
tracted my attention whiile I was reading, because of her 
lively interest in the story. She was so young that at first 
I thought her a nurse, but her awkward groping movement 
when we shook hands showed me my mistake. I asked her 
in surprise how she happened to be there, and she told me, 
quite simply, that she had been taken ill while in service, 
had been sent to Bellevue, and that there her eyes had failed, 
and as she could not support herself she had been sent to 
the almshouse. ‘‘I never thought, ma’am, that at twenty- 
five I should be sitting idle all day, like a lady.” ‘ But isn’t 
it hard for you to have nothing*to do?” I asked. ‘‘ Hard 
ma’am!” and her face looked almost tragic. 
scrub floors all day long.” 
dest we had seen. 

There has been a great deal of talk lately about the 
“‘almshouse abuses,” the unhappy condition of the old wo- 
men but it seems to me that the real trouble has not been 
touched yet. Of course the poor food, the hard beds, the 
outrageously insufficient clothing, and ‘‘the nurses not un- 
derstanding hygen-i-e,’’as one old women said, are serious 
evils, but it seems to me that it is their hopeless state of mind 
which makes the life so tefrible. That they should have ‘* no 
sympathy for each other” is easy to understand; old and 
young, coarse and refined, criminal and self-respecting, are 
jumbled together indiscriminately, so that the almshouse 
people have not what even the state-prisoners have—con- 
genial society. 

As one old woman said, ‘‘There is no rea.un why we 
should want to live.” They have no interests, no pleasures, 
no love. They are all just waiting to die, and when death 
comes nobody cares. A visitor came in while we were 
there and asked one of the women where “ Jane” was. 
“Isn't she here? She's dead, then, I guess,” was the simple 
answer. 

It was good to get out into the open air. We both felt 
oppressed. As we walked towards the Episcopal church a 
nurse yy J a baby and leading a small boy 
us, and just then a kindly-faced man, one of the wardens, 
came out of a building near by. The boy gave a war-whoop 
and ran to him, calling, ‘‘ Father, father!” Though this 
little domestic scene seemed strangely out of place, we both 
felt better for having seen it, and we went into the church 
almost cheerfully. Some one was playing softly on the 
organ, and while we waited a number of old men came 
gently in. It was very foreign-looking, the dim quiet 
church filled with the old people in their quaint dress, and 
we came out reluctantly. 

The wharf where we waited for the big public boat was 
noisy and bustling, and we were both glad when we could 
get on deck, away from the crowd. 

Kate turned to me suddenly, and in one abrupt sentence 
made a complete commentary on our visit—‘‘ And we grum- 
ble!” she said. MILLICENT FRANCES. 
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“T'd rather 
Her case seemed to me the sad- 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
A SUMMONS, 


- I HOPE I am not intruding,” said the councillor, in his 
politest manner, as he made his appearance at the par- 
lor door. 

“To think of such a thing!” responded the little widow. 
“Come your ways in, Mr. sialpen-stauhGeinem is not 
needed at all; I am sure there was capital good sense in the 

* Began in Manren’s Bazsn No. 1, Vol. XXVII. 
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saying they used to have when I was.a _girl—‘ The house 
that we are not made welcome to, may the devil blow the 
roof off it!” 

‘*Mother, mother, what fearful language!” cried Jess. 

“ But good sense—capital good sense,” insisted the widow. 
“Take a chair, Mr. McFadyen, and give us your news!” 

* Na, na,” said Mr. McFadyen, modestly. ‘‘ It’s not me, 
it’s Miss Jessie that has all the news nowadays. Such long 
letters—and such splendid doings—I never heard the like 
of; and it's but right and proper of Allan to make ye some 

uital of that kind, seeing the way Miss Jessie has been 
looking after his interests ever since he went away. I 
thought it was just real clever of her to get the house let 
to the end of the year; no one else would have thought of 
it, the evening classes being such an obstacle; but the re- 
duced rent was the temptation, no doubt; and a fine thing 
for Allan—he ought.to be greatly obliged to ye.” 

* Oh, yes—oh, yes,” remarked the widew. ‘‘ Allan and 
her, they get on fine when the breadth of Europe is between 
them ; but if he were back here to-morrow she would be at 
him again with her scoff-scofting—the poor, good-natured 
lad, that has hardly a word to say for himself.” 

** Allan—good - natured!” retorted Jess, in well- feigned 
amazement. ‘‘The temper of a mule, you mean! Gooil- 
natured? It’s not Allan Henderson you're speaking of, mo- 
ther, is it?” 

“ For shame—for shame!” snid the widow, angrily. “Snap- 
snapping at him behind his back! And the poor lad with 
not too many friends—” 

** Oh, as for that,” continued Jess, as she took down from 
the mantel-shelf a closely written letter of several pages, “ he 
can have but little time to think about us or anything we 
may be saying of him. Look at this, Mr. McFadyen ; here 
is the last budget; and it’s a description of grandeurs 
enough to turn anybody’s head, First of all, he tells us 
about the Salaamlik—” 

** Ay, just think of that, now, Mr. McFadyen,” said the 
widow, without attempting to pronounce the word. 

“I’m not quite sure,” the councillor put in, doubtfully, 
when Jess proceeded : 

** That is the state procession of the Sultan to the mosque. 
And it appears that the English Ambassador got cards of 
admission for Mr. Caird and Allan—admission to a pavilion, 
where they saw everything quite close by. Then the next 
day they had an invitation to visit the Teapetiad palaces— 
the Bevler-Bey and the Dolma Baghcha on the Bosporus, 
and the Seraglio in Stamboul ; and the Aide-de-camp came 
for them in one of His Majesty’s caiques—a long beautiful 
boat, with ten rowers in costumes of white silk and red fez; 
and the two visitors were shown the wonderful display of 
jewels in the Treasury ; and were served with rose-leaf jelly 
in cups encrusted with precious stones—" 

**Do ye hear that—do ye hear that, Mr. McFadyen?” inter- 
posed Mrs. Maclean, not without a trace of exultation, 

The Golden Horn—the Sweet Waters—the Sulcimanieh 
—the Seven Towers; these were brave words ; and Alan's 
description of Constantinople by moonlight was no doubt 
vivid enough ; but all the same Mr. McFadyen began to 
grow impatient and even resentful. He was losing in im 
portance. He was being ignored. In the face of all these 
glories and dignities what became of his position as a mem- 
ber of Duntroone Town Council ? ‘ 

“*T would just say this,” he observed, ‘‘ that as a kind of 
theatrical representation, what you have been reading, Miss 
Jessie, is very remarkable. But I'm thinking that a man’s 
value in the world depends on what he can do within his 
own sphere. It is there he must make his influence felt— 
it is there he becomes of consequence. I dare say, now, 
that after such a parade of Eastern magnificence and glit- 
ter, a question like the granting of spirit licenses, here in 
Duntroone, must look a small and contemptible affair.” 

“Indeed no—indeed no, Mr. McFadyen!” the widow 
protested. ‘*‘ What can interest us more than what is hap- 
pening just close around us ?” 

He turned to her with alacrity. 

** Ah, I see ye understand, Mrs. Maclean,” he said. ‘Ye 
understand what is of main consequence to us. And I will 
say this for myself, that when we came to consider whether 
we should grant any further spirit licenses, my brother 
councillors were all at sixes and sevens, until I made the 
suggestion that the people themselves should be asked what 
they wanted. ‘And how are you going to do that?’ says 
they. ‘ Why, by a plebiseity,’ says 1. ‘The simplest thing 
possible,’” 

‘<Ve're right there, Mr. McFadyen,” agrecd the widow. 
“There's nothing like publicity. I’m no for any hole-and. 
corner busivess—no, no! Ye must keep an eye on them, 
Mr. McFadyen.” 

** There's one or two things,” continued the councillor, in 
a serious and thoughtful fashion, ‘‘ that I would like to see 
dione while I have life and health spared me to attend to 
these public concerns. There's the condition of the North 
Pier; as I’ve said many a time before it’s a disgrace, a per- 
fect disgrace. And if we cannot acquire the property for 
ourselves—if the Board of Trade cannot help us—then at 
the very least we might make some arrangement about san- 
itary appliances. hy, a good sloshing-down every morn- 
ing with a solution of carbolic acid—that of itself would be 
something.” 

** Ye're right again, Mr. McFadyen,” chimed in the widow, 
nodding approval. ‘ Carbolic acid’s the thing—it’s just the 
best anti-semitic there is—” 

**Is it antiseptic you mean, mother ?” Jess interposed, 
rather crossly. 

** Ay, that’s what I said,” continued the widow, with 
much complacency. ‘I’m sure the state of the North Pier 
is just crying aloud for something to be done.” 

**T have undertaken to give it =| best attention,” said 
the councillor, grandly; and he would probably have gone 
on to mention one or two further and important reforms 
but that at this moment a new-comer appeared, all eyes 
being instantly turned towards him. 

It was the shoemaker. Long Lauchlan seemed perturbed 
and agitated; and his excuses for this sudden intrusion 
were somewhat incoherent. 

“I had just half a minute,” said he. ‘‘It was the onl 
shelter I could find ; and I'm sure, Mrs. Maclean, you will 
not object !o my coming in—until—until he has gone by.” 

“ But who, Lauchlan 7?” asked the widow. *‘ What is the 
matier ?” 

“It’s that desperate man, Red Murdoch from Salen,” re- 
sponded Lauchie, with another timorous glance towards the 
front shop, “and 1 was hearing that he was in the town and 
inquiring for me everywhere; and thinks I to myself I will 
keep out of the rod, and he will be going aweli hom by the 
evening steamer. Ay, and would you believe it, I was com- 
ing along Campbell Street, and there was he turning out of 
the lane by the Bank of Scotland, and if I had not escaped 
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in - a would hef got hold of me, and that’s the Bible’s 
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“But what did he want with you?” Jess demanded— 
though there were dark suspicions in her mind, prompting 
her to giggle. 

**Oh, he’s a terrible man, that,” said Lauchie, in an 
awe-stricken way. ‘‘ If Red Murdoch is for the drink, there’s 
no holding him back, no nor any one he gets by the arm; 
and I heard he was searching for me—me that’s a Rechabite, 
and an officer of the Tent! But maybe he’s gone by 
now—” , 

“What nonsense it is you are talking, Lauchlan MacIn- 
tyre!” said the widow, aig § ** Are you telling me that 
any one can make you drink if you're not that way inclined? 
Where is your courage? I would not be frightened into any 
corner, if I were you—no, not for twenty Red Murdochs! 
Are you not free to walk along the streets? What kind of a 
country is this we're living in, then? I am ashamed to hear 
you, Lauchlan!” 

Long Lauchie regarded her for a second. 

* You're a woman, Mrs. Maclean,” said he, mysteriously. 
‘“And you hef no experience of Red Murdoch when he comes 
back from Calder Market, and would like a dram with one 
of his old friends. But he must hef gone by now—yes, in- 
deed—he must hef gone by; and it’s much obliged Tam to 
you, Mrs, Maclean, for giving me the shelter; and I will go 
out now and down to the shore, and get a boat, and a lad to 

ull me over to Ardentrive Bay; and I will stop there until 
to the Mull steamer passing out. Me that’s a Rechabite 
could not be seen going into a public-house with Red Mur- 
doch, no matter what money he may have got at Calder.— 
May the Good Being preserve us!” 

This last ejaculation was in Gaelic. For there was a sound 
as of some one entering the front shop.’ But this was no 
great red-bearded drover—this was Niall Gorach, who 
came to the half-opened door, peering in with his elfin 
eyes. 

** Aw, Mr. MacIntyre,” said he, “it is here you are; and 
Red Murdoch he was sending me to find you; and I am to 
tell him where you are—” 

**Son of the devil!” exclaimed Lauchlan—and he made a 
step forward, and seized the lad by the shoulder. ‘‘ This is 
what you will be telling liim now—are you listening?—you 
will tell Red Murdoch that my mother is dead, and the fu- 
neral will be in a week or two, and I hef gone aweh to Ap- 
»in for the funeral, and it will be a month before I am back. 
Jo you hear me now? Off with you, and find out Red 
Murdoch; and tell him I am dead, and my mother is dead; 
and he is to go aweh hom by the evening steamer. Do you 
undersiand me now?” 

Perhaps Niall Gorach did, and perhaps he did not; at all 
events he disappeared; and Lauchlan turned with an air of 
apology to the widow. 

“*Mebbe, Mrs. Maclean, you will not mind my staying a 
few minutes longer. For Red Murdoch he might be in one 
street, or another street; but he'll be going awel hom by the 
evening boat whatever; and people that does not want to be 
drinking will be left in peace and quietness.” 

Alas! at this very instant there was another sound out- 
side—on the pavement and in the front shop-—that re- 
awakened the conscious fear in Lauchlun’s eyes; it was a 
tread, heavy and irregular, that could not be mistaken for 
the catlike approach of Niall Gorach. Almost simultane- 
ously a gigantic form appeared at the door; and the great, 
shaggy visage of Red Murdoch stared bemusedly in upon 
the little group. At first he did not seem to recognize any 
ove—not even the shoemaker, who had sunk into a twilit 
corner. 

“A mild woman—a mild woman,” said the huge drover, 
in Gaelic, as he regarded Mrs. Maclean. 

“A young girl—a handsome young girl,” he continued, 
in his occult approval, as for a moment he contemplated 
Jess. 

But now he came to Lauchie, half hidden in that dusky 
retreat, and at once a roar of delighted laughter broke from 
him; he strode forward, and laid 0 vast and hairy paw on 
the arm of the shrinking shoemaker. 

‘* Are you there, son of my heart! And it is a good day, 
this day, when I have the money in my pocket, and Long 
Lauchlan to be coming with me for a dram. It is a fine 
day, this day; Lauchlan, my son, the grass that is not 
grown is suitable for the unborn calf; but here I have the 
money; and my thanks to the good chance that brings me a 
friend—” 

“ Away—away!” cried Lauchlan, trying to free himself 
from that tremendous grip. ‘‘I am not for any drink. I 
am not one of the drinking kind—” 

The stupefied drover gazed and gazed; and then he shook 
his head savagely, as if he would clear his brain from these 
encumbering and bewildering mists and fogs; and then he 
tried to drag the shoemaker out into the open, to see if it 
was possible to understand what all this meant. But now 
it was that the councillor intervened. Mr. McFadyen was 
a little man and rather fat-and scant of breath; nevertheless 
he had a valiant soul—especially when Jessie Maclean hap- 

ped to be looking on; and without more ado he seized 
ted Murdoch by the elbow. 

** Let the man alone!” said he. ‘‘ Are you not aware that 
he has become a Rechabite?” 

‘*And who are you?” said the big drover, turning to 
glare down on this audacious interloper. 

“T am a member of the town council,” replied Peter, 
without one pin’s point of quailing, ‘‘and I have sufficient 
influence with the police authorities to see that no one is al- 
Jowed to come into any house and disturb and frighten de- 
cent, quiet people.” 

“Oh, there is no frightening of any one.” said Jess, who 
indeed was more inclined to laugh. “‘ But if you are going 
by the evening steamer, Mr. Murdoch, it is about time you 
were walking along to the quay; and Mr. McFadyen’s 
house is close by; and I am sure, if you went along with 
him, he would be glad to have a parting glass with you— 
and you could leave Mr. MacIntyre to his own ways and 
habits.” 

But at this Red Murdoch drew himself up. 

“Who goes through the thorns for me, I'll go through the 
briers for him,” he said, in a dignified manner. ‘And I 
will take a parting glass with the gentleman, if he is age 
able. But it is not I that am in the custom of going from 
one house to another house and asking for a glass of whiskey, 
when I can pay for my own whiskey. And as for the 
Rechabites: well, I hope there will be plenty of Rechabites, 
and more and more Rechabites—until the devil takes them 
to light his fires with!” 

And thereupon the red-bearded Mull drover—still some- 
what proud and offended—suffered himself to be led away 
by the councillor; while Long Lauchie, tremulonsly thank- 
ful over his escape from this formidable temptation, came 
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forth from his corner, and went sadly away home. And all 
that the little widow said, when they had quitted the prem- 
ises, was this: 

«The men are strange folk. And it's a Heaven's mercy 
when they dinna come to blows.” 

But during the subsequent and grateful quiet Jess re- 
mained for a long time silent and Serasetieied: and she 
still held Allan Henderson's letter in her hand. 

“*Mother,” she said, after a while, ‘‘I suppose, now, Mr. 
McFadyen will imagine that Allan is thinking only of him- 
self and all these fine adventures. I did not care to read 
any more of the letter to him. What would be the use? 
And what am I to answer to Allan himself, and to all his 
anxious questionin week after week—week after week 
—very soon it will be months—and me with hardly a word 
of news to send him? How can 1 make him understand 
that Barbara will not write, and that she will not see any 
one, and that her only wish appears to be that she should be 
forgotten, and her name never mentioned among us? And 
what is to come of it? Sometimes I am dreading that there 
will be a terrible harm.” 

And again she said: 

* Mother, would you mind if I went through to Glasgow 
for a few days. or maybe longer? Mrs. Guthrie might give 
me a bed; for 1 would not like to be all by myself in a tem- 
yerance hotel in a big town like that. I must see Barbara— 

cannot sleep at nights for thinking of her—” 

‘‘And many’s the wakeful hour I have,” rejoined .the 
little widow, ‘* over the poor lass and her troubles. And as 
you say, Jessie, what will come of it, if she refuses every 
permission, and will have no comfort and no hope, and 
wishes to be as one that is dead tous? She was brought 
up in the fresh air and the open; and to be shut close within 
black walls—dear, dear me!—what is to come of it?” 

‘* Mother,” the girl said, “‘1 will go to Glasgow—and you 
must not hurry me back.” : 

So next day Jess made her small preparations, and set out 
for the great city; and there she received a most friendly 
welcome from Mrs. Guthrie, who kept a baker's shop in the 
Gallowgate. At first her letters home were filled merely 
with a vague misgiving; a misgiving that was perllaps 
mainly caused by her ——— for she could not fathom 
and get to comprehend this strange mood of mind on the 
part of the hapless prisoner. But after a while those letters 
struck a sharper note of alarm; and at last there arrived a 
telegram begging Mrs. Maclean to go through to Glasgow 
at once, or, if that were impossible, to send Mr. McFadyen 
in her stead. 


CHAPTER L. 


FAREWELL! 


One morning towards noon two travellers who had ar 
rived at Calais overnight were walking up and down the 
breezy promenade of the Quai de Marée, with an occasional 
glance now at the boats in the harbor and again at the wide 
waters of the Channel, that were flashing and rushing in 
silver and yellow before a brisk cast wind. 

‘* Well, Henderson,” said the younger of the two, ‘‘you’ve 
come a precious long way for what seems to me a mere mat- 
ter of convention.” 

** Convention ?” eee the schoolmaster, abruptly. 
“What convention? I could do nothing else. What else 
could I do?” 

“I beg your pardon,” continued the younger man, with 
quick pacification, ‘‘ perhaps I should have said a matter of 
principle. Anyhow, all that sad business in Glasgow must 
have been long over by now; and I hardly understand why 
you should have thought it necessary—” 

‘* At the very least,” said his companion, ‘‘I can go on to 
Duntroone, and thank those good friends who stood in my 
place, when I was far enough away. No; my starting for 
home as soon as that message reached me at Moudanieh was 
an inevitable thing; I could not do otherwise; but you— 
why you should have undertaken such a tedious and aimless 
journey—only to stop here—I have not been able to make 
that out yet—” 

“Why I came back with you?” said young Caird, lightly. 
‘*Why I came on to Calais? Oh, fora frolic. Or for com- 
pany’s sake. Or to practise self-denial. Self-denial, most 
likely. You see, there can’t be anything to do in this dull 
little bole of a town; so, until you reappear, I sup I shall 
spend most of my time on this promenade, strolling about, 
and addressing polished and elegant speeches to my respect- 
ed relatives over the water. ‘My dear friends,—if you were 
to learn that I had returned so far, and that at this moment 
I was almost within sight of English shores, you would no 
doubt jump to the conclusion that I meant to cross; and 
you would be delighted to think that a certain compact was 
about to be broken. But I am not going to do anything of 
the kind—not atall. I am playing for too important a stake. 
There is a little matter of family recognition to be added in, 
when the stipulated year expires, and when I shall have the 
pleasure of presenting to you a young person whose accom- 
plishments, and refinement, and grace will be quite an ad- 
dition to your domestic circles—and something of a novelty, 
too.’” 

But here the Jame lad sent a rather wistful look away to 
the north. 

‘* After all, Henderson, it is a temptation,” he confessed. 
‘*T do believe, if I were to cross with you by this next boat, 
I could slip through to Glasgow without any chance of be- 
ing discovered, and meet you somewhere on the way back. 
Let’s see: you'll be in London between four and five; then 
on by the ch mail to-night; Glasgow quite early to-mor- 
row morning. Then the—the company are playing at Fal- 
kirk Far now—” 

**How do you know that?” said the schoolmaster, turning 
upon him sharply. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid,” responded the lad, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Direct communication only is forbidden in the 
bond; and there’s been nothing of that kind. But one may 
have a friend here or there, don’t you perceive?” 

“Yes,” observed the schoolmaster, “‘you seem to have 
borne this separation, so far, with great equanimity.” 

“Oh, I assure you, I have kept strictly to the terms!” the 
younger man exclaimed, placidly. ‘Not but that there 
may have been moments—just now, for example—when 
one’s common-sense rebels. Or which is the common-sense 
—impatience over this preposterous compact, or the deter- 
mination, now that so much has been gone through, to hold 
on to the end? That is a conundrum I can study while you 
are away inthe north; and you have been setting me a good 
many of late to puzzle over. I remember a very pretty 
one—‘ Can any natural instinct or impulse be in itself crim- 
inal, or is it only criminal in so far as society, for its own 
protective purposes, chooses to declare it criminal?’ That’s 
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a very dainty suggestion—something like a cart-load of dyna- 
mite fit to burst up the whole moral order of the universe. 
For example, my natural impulse at this moment, if I were 
within reach of that fishing-smack, would be to tip the skip- 

r into the water. Is there any such loathsome sight as a 

at Frenchman in a temper? Look at his clinched fists— 
look at him jumping with rage—listen to his howls and 
shrieks at those gibing and Seas Pee on the quay— 
and every moment be knows the wind is carrying him fur- 
ther and further out of hearing. But what now—what now! 
—oh, mong jew, re iez!—" 

And with melodramatic horror and reprobation young 
Caird put his hands over his 4 and turned away. For 
the infuriated skipper, standing high on the stern of the de- 
parting smack, found himself helpless in the face of that de- 
risive rabble; his frantic curses and-threats would no longer 
carry the distance; so in this last extremity, and in the mad- 
ness of his scorn and hate, he suddenly wheeled round, he 
executed a series of inconceivable and indescribable gestures, 
the like of which his shamefaced mother earth had never 
before beheld. The fishwives standing about laughed, but 
rather among themselves; the thick-set mariners grinned 
more openly; and meanwhile the all-prevailing breeze was 
gradually reducing that gesticulating and desperate item of 
diumanity to a small and voiceless and inappreciable dot. 

**Come away, now,” said young Caird, ‘‘and let’s walk 


, along to the steamer. And about my natural impulse to tip 


that skipper into the sea; wasn’t it perfectly angen If 
society were to declare it criminal, it woul because so- 
ciety had never witnessed such a deplorable spectacle.”’ 

* Lad, lad,” said the schoolmaster, absently, “it is well 
with you that you can make a joke of such questions. 
— they come a little more seriously into human 
ife.” 

That was all; and there was no unkindliness in the hint ; 
but the younger man, who had got to know a good deal of 
his companion’s story, quickly and skilfully changed the 
subject—and easily, too, for now they were about to sepa- 
rate, and their final arrangements had to be made. 

And thus it was that Allan Henderson, journeying alone, 
made his way northward to Glasgow, where indeed there 
was not much for him to do beyond visiting two graves— 
grave of wife and grave of friend; and in his long reveries 
he may have pondered over the strangely devious paths by 
which these two children of the far = 5 lonely outer isles, 
who in life had never known each other, had at length 
reached this last resting-place, within sight and sound of the 
great murmuring city. As for him, Gieagew had become 
a town of dark memories and regrets; and he secmed to 
breathe more freely when on the next day he found himself 
in the train that was bearing him away out to the western 
seas—though nevertheless he looked back, and still looked 
back, so Jong as any of the gray houses and the tall chimneys 
were visible. 

It was rather a wet and boisterous afternoon when in due 
course he arrived at the well-known little station fronting 
the harbor; but delicious to his nostrils were the soft, fresh, 
rain-laden gusts that blew in across the bay ; and he forgot 
all about Pentelicus, and Marathon, and the basking slopes 
of Hymettus when he beheld the ancient and ivied castle 
tall and dark against the windy western skies, and when he 
saw the wild cloud-wreaths moving and intertwisting in 
silver and purple above the sombre Morven hills. His 
heart swelled, and his throat was like to choke him, when 
he heard the kindly speech from which he bad so long been 
absent ; and he was glad that neither Jessie Maclean nor 
her mother was here to meet him; if he had been less agitated 
he might have guessed that it was only part of Jess's 
thoughtfulness that had made them stay away, while here 
was the alert and indefatigable Mr. McFadyen to represent 
them. 

““T was to ask you to excuse them,” said the councillor, 
eagerly snatching at hand-bags and parcels, whether they be- 
longed to Allan or not, “and I’ve got a room ready for you 
at my house, for, as ye’ve doubtless heard, your own house 
has been let; but the widow and her daughter will be glad 
to see you later on, when you've plenty of time, and when 
you've got more accustomed to the town—” 

At this Allan stopped short, and stood stock-still—here 
amongst the luggage, and the porters, and the bustling pas- 
sen, 


gers. 

** McFadyen, what is’t you mean?” said he. ‘‘Do they 
hold me answerable for all that has happened? Has Mrs. 
Maclean cast me out?” 

**Dod bless my soul and body!” exclaimed the councillor, 
in great confusion and fright; was this the result of his try- 
ing to obey Jess Maclean’s earnest injunctions? ‘* You'll 
not let a body speak! They thought they might be in the 
way—and—and I've got everything arranged for ye—ns 
well as I could in my poor dwelling; and we'll go along to 
see the Macleans as soon as ever you like—I mean as soon «s 
you've had a bite of something. And the thrashing—oh, 
yes, Miss Jessie was sure ye'd like to hear of the fearful 
thrashing I gave the station-master or Saturday afternoon ; 
ye see, Jamie Gilmour has been out o’ practice all through 
the summer-time because of being so busy—morning till 
night far too busy to think of the links—” 

y this time Mr. McFadyen had secured a porter; and 
when Allan’s not very cumbrous luggage had been put on 
the barrow, the two friends set out to accompany it—for the 
councillor’s house was but a little way off. 

“And then,” continued Peter, with dawning merriment, 
“TM tell ye the truth—I’ll confess the truth; I had been 
practising pretty hard, and not letting on to Jamie. There's 
Tolmie, the professional, banging about the now; and I was 
getting a few bit lessons from him, d’ye understand—on the 
| measly so that when the ball did happen to trintle away 
down into that beast of a hollow by the dike, I began to 
find myself no just quite so helpless— Here, you thick- 
headed gomeril, where the mischief are ye going?” 

This last execration was hurled at the porter, who, having 
recognized the schoolmaster, and assuming that this was the 
schoolmaster's luggage, was for leaving the harbor-front to 
get away up to Battery Terrace. When it had again been 
forced in on his mind that they were all of them bound for 
the councillor’s dwelling, Peter continued his brisk conversa- 
tion—as had been enjoined on him. 

“It was a wonderful clever thing,” said he, ‘of Miss 
Jessie to get your house let to those friends o’ hers from 
Peterhead; for it suits them just splendid—the ailing lass 
having been ordered to try the soft west country air; and it 
matters little to them to have the lower rooms occupied by 
the Latin classes for an hour or two in the evening—” 

“If Mr. Fenwick would not mind,” said Allan, ‘1 would 
—_ to look in for a few minutes to-night, just to see the 

a.” 

‘**To be sure—to be sure! Capital—a capital idea!” cried 

(Continued on page 510, Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Mvusirs Dress TRIMMED wita LACE 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


N elaborate dress of cream muslin is mounted on pale 
A violet taffeta. The upper part of the skirt is in lingerie 
tucks, while the lower part is trimmed with four rows of 
lace inservion and edged with a lace frill. A basque-skirt, 
which is only an apparent continuation of the waist, is add- 
ed at the top, edged with a lace frill headed by insertion 
The bodice has a square tucked muslin guimpe framed in 
lace insertion; balloon-topped sleeves have lace inserted in 
the forearm and a drooping frill at the wrist. The narrow 
belt is of violet satin 

A dark blue wool gown, Fig. 2, has a blue moiré panel let 
front of the skirt. The moiré guimpe in the bodice 
to appear continuous with this panel, and the open 
fronts are connected across it 
by narrow velvet straps in 
buckles. Bretelles of the 
woollen stuff ascend at the 
iod back and meet ina 


stee|! 


buckle on the shoulders, and 
the velvet collar bas a buckle 
on both sides. The short but 
ample sleeve puffs are of 
moire 

Two models for crépon 


gowns are illustrated in Figs 
Band 4. Fig. 3,a fine crépon 
of a light silver gray, has the 
skirt draped in a sort of panier 
effect on the hips, and hung 
on a foundation skirt. 
The short bodice has a plain 


loose 


back, and full front that is 
draped with lace gathered 
about a green velvet stock 
collar, and carried in jabots 
down the sides beside green 
velv bretelles that end in 


lace-edged tabs below a point 
ed velvet belt 

Fig. 4 is of a cross-striped 
fancy crépon in golden-brown 
and black trimmed with ba 
tiste embroidery. A slender 
panel of embroidery under 
laid with black satin, widen 
ing toward the foot, is at the 
front of the skirt, and a sim 
jlar ornament ascends on the 
waist from the black satin 
ribbon belt. A deep pointed 
collarette fashioned from 
bands of the embroidery and 
headed by a narrow jet band 
almost covers the rest of the 
plain - fitting waist The 
throat bow is of cream silk 
gouslin 

A youthful model for a sim 
ple gown is shown in Fig. 5 
on page 505. The model is 
of wool canvas of a pale beige 


shack Around the skirt is a 
band of galloon in blue silk 
und metallic threads in a ver 


micelli pattern. The droop 
ing above a narrow 
belt ribbon with a gilt buckle, 
is of twilled silk in shot blue 


blouse 


~ 
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and yellow. A little revers jacket, almost covered with the 
corded trimming, is mounted on it, and the fronts of the 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

The dinner gown, Fig. 6, is of a small-figured faille with 
an ivory ground. The short skirt has slight paniers draped 


on either side of a narrow front panel, the back is in firm 
folds. The pointed Louis XV. bodice has a moderately low 
neck and enormous sleeve puffs, with ruffles falling below 


the elbow. 
defines a slender shield that covers the fastening of the 
front. 

A light-weight lustrous wool, poil de chévre, in cross- 
stripes of white, black, and yellow, is employed for the 
gown Fig. 7. The skirt is untrimmed. The round gathered 
waist is ornamented with a yoke and narrow front panel of 
white and gold guipure lace. Black mousseline de soie, 
finely accordion-pleated, edges the yoke¢, and falls in epau- 
lettes over the sleeves. The stock-collar is of black mousse- 
line, the belt with long loops of yellow ribbon. 

The pink India silk matinée, Fig. 8, falls loose and flow- 
ing from a square yoke to which it is gathered. The circu- 
lar eollarette is of old-rose velvet with appliqué points of 
cream lace; it rests upon an under collar of deep lace that 
tapers off into pointed jaboits down the front. A band of 
velvet with applied lace borders the jacket and terminates 
the half-long puffed sleeves. 

The house jacket, Fig. 9, of mauve crépon, is made on a 
fitted lining. It is cut as short as an Eton jacket, and opens 
on a much longer flowing front of white lace gathered to a 
square band below the open throat; continuous with the lace 
front is a deep lace flounce passing around under the edge 
of the jacket. The butterfly collarette is lined with yellow 
silk. ‘The sleeves are short puffs with lace frills. 


ATTENTION TO VISITORS. 
cee friend who is your guest is for the time an honored 
member of your family, and the best the house affords 
is quietly placed at his disposal. ‘To treat an invited guest, 
or, for that matter, the chance guest whom circumstances 
have brought within your gates, with scant courtesy or inat- 
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Figs. 3 and 4—Créron Gowns. 
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A rainbow-bead fringe edges the bottom, and ° 
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Fig 2.—Costume or Compinep Woor anp Morera. 


tention is to show yourself underbred. ‘‘ We take you 
right in as one of ourselves,” says the unconventional host- 
ess, not reflecting that to do this literally may be both 
thoughtless and unkind. 

When one has visitors for a day or for a week, the house 
should be put into gala array. Everything should be scru- 
pulously neat. The visitor's room should receive special 
care, and be fresh and dainty, the bed made up with the 
nicest attention to details,with scrupulously clean and well- 
laundered sheets and pillow-slips. Summer and winter the 
guest’s bed must have its woollen blanket, thinner and 
lighter in summer than in winter, but never omitted. No 
substitute in the way of comfortables or quilts can take the 
place of the blanket, which is not only a luxurious, but a 
necessary part of the bed’s outfit. Whether the outer cover 
let be of sik, lace, chintz, brocade, or simply the pure white 
counterpane, always in good 
taste, it should be supplement- 
ed by a soft duvet or afghan, 
folded across the foot of the 
bed, and extra spreads and 
blankets should be in some 
place accessible to a guest. 

The maid should prepare a 
visitor's room for the night by 
taking off and folding up the 
coverlet, removing the large 
pillows, or the pillow-shams if 
these are used, placing small 
pillows on the bolster, and lay- 
ing out conveniently the gar- 
ments to be worn in the night. 
A pitcher of ice-water and a 
glass should be brought to the 
room just before bed-time. In 
the morning a generous sup- 
ply of hot water should be 
brought to the visitor's door, 
either an hour or a balf-hour 
before breakfast, as the visitor 
may choose, unless there is hot 
water in the room at the turn- 
ing ofa faucet, No one should 
be expected to dress without 
hot water. Cold water is pre- 
ferred by some people, but 
should not be forced upon 
them. Towels must be gen- 
erously, not grudgingly, sup- 
pe in a guest’s room, and as 
ong as the guest remains they 
should be renewed every day. 
Toilet soap of good quality is 
of course essential, and a bot 
tle of alcohol or of ammonia 
may be added to the requisites 
of the dressing-table. 

The golden mean is attained 
in households wherever guests 
are entertained agreeably, but 
not loaded with attentions, 
Never to be left a moment to 
one’s own devices is as uncom- 
fortable as to be neglected en- 
tirely. Most people prefer a 
little personal liberty. They 
have letters to write, a book or 
two to read, a little mending 
to do, or they may even like to 
go out for a walk by them- 
selves. It is kind to let them 


















































































































Fig. 5.—Morntne Costume, 


feel that they are not interfering with the regular 
work of the house, and that their hostess is able to car- 
ry on her own affairs, even though she has company. 

A visitor in ordinary cases should not be put to any 
expense which can be avoided while under a friend's 
roof. The host defrays all small expenses, such as car 
fare and ferriage, and of course purchases all tickets 
for entertainments—theatres etc.—to which the guest 
is taken, paying carriage hire if this is needed. The 
guest, on the other hand, does not allow expense to be 
incurred by the host if it is properly her duty to attend 
to it. A trunk or other luggage coming to the house 
from the station should be paid for in advance by its 
owner. 

The children of a family should be taught to per 
form little friendly services for visitors, and it ought 
to be their pleasure to do this; but sometimes a dot 
ing mother makes the mistake of imposing ber. babies 


Fig. 8.—Inpia SiLk Matinée. 
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upon her guests until the latter are excessively tired of the 
little ones. As all ple are not equally devoted to chil- 
dren, mothers should discriminate, not allowing the juniors 
to be too constantly in the foreground. 


THE MASCULINE HAT. 


all great movements there are side issues, small details 
which, like straws, show the direction of the wind, and 
just now amid the graver questions of woman suffrage and 
anti-suffrage arise certain queries about the position of the 
present voter’s hat. The lifting of the hat to a woman and 
the baring of the head in her presence within-doors have 
always been held to be the outward and visible signs of that 
inward grace which impels to courteous actions, and only 
the quiet-spoken, gentle-mannered Quakers have been ex- 
cused, on the ground of their peculiar tenets, from this 
manifestation of good-breeding. 

But as a subtle indication of the masculine view of the 
proposed changes are signs of omission of these delicate at- 
tentions, and we wonderingly ask if men are to be permitted 
to recognize equal civil rights by being uncivil? And if 
our sex is to be admitted to full citizenship only by aban- 
doning that eminence which gives it a claim to the reverence 
and courtesy of mankind? And are we thenceforward to 
find the masculine hat as difficult of removal as though, like 
our own pretty head-gear, it were tied with ribbons and 
firmly fastened with dainty pins ? 

The situation grows serious; already bas one business 
woman been made to feel that she is literally a fellow-work- 
er, and that in her office hats are not always removed with 
ready recognition of her sex. As she is modest and sensi- 
ble, she only hides her sensitiveness and ignores the dis- 
courtesy, but down in her inmost feminine consciousness 
there is a perplexed astonishment that gentlemen should so 
far forget themselves as to remain covered while conversing 
with a lady in-doors. In striking contrast to this new de- 
parture was the deference of an elderly colored man who, 
being accosted on the street by two ladies, kept his hat hov- 
ering above his gray locks as he replied to their questions— 
the day being so cold and raw that he dared not bare his 


head entirely. Thirty years 
ago he fought bravely in the 
war which freed his race, but 
he evidently does not care to 
be emancipated from the small 
shackles of courtesy. 

The .Baron of Kinsale, an 
Irish peer, has the singular 
hereditary privilege of wear- 
ing his.hat in the presence of 
his sovereign. This unique 
distinction was conferred by 
King John, who, wishing to 
reward the great services of a 
certain valiant De Courcy, de- 
sired him to ask anything 
within the royal power to be- 
stow. De Courcy replied that 
having estates. and titles 
enough, he wished only the 
privilege for himself and his 
successors of remaining cover- 
ed in the presence of his majes- 
ty and all future kings of Eng- 
land. After the lapse of near- 
ly eight centuries the right re- 
mains valid, yet it is not even 
imaginable that the present 
inheritor of the title would 
claim the exercise of it in the 
Victorian era. Tradition says 
that one monarch, while ac- 
knowledging the ancient priv- 
ilege as far as majesty’s self 
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Fig. 6.—Dinner Gown. 


was concerned, reproved the baron of that period for 
wearing his hat in the presence of ladies. Moral 
But the story carries its own so clearly that comment 
is superfluous. 


YACHT PILLOWS. 


Mpg pent this season is a down pillow the cov- 
er of which is made of common pine shavings. 

Of course it is the Japanese who have discovered 
such a use for what has heretofore been considered 
waste material; and an odd and effective cloth they 
have succeeded in making of it. The strips are first 
dyed and twisted into a cord, when they are woven 
in a basket pattern which has much the appearance 
of coarse canvas, 

It is soft and pliable, and a binding of linen an 
inch in width is stitched around the edge of the pil- 
low to give the necessary security. These pillows 
are from $2 50 to $3 50 apiece, and come in yellow 


Fig. 9.—Crkpon anp Lace House Jacker. 











and white, green and white, and also in a 
blue-gray which is very pleasing. They are 
intended principally for yacht pillows, as 
dampness and moisture do not = yr them 
in the least; but they are also well adapted 
for piazza use for the same reason, and also 
because they are cool-looking and pleasant to 
the touch 

They are ordinary pillow size— about 
twenty inches square; but others twice that 
length, at $3 50, would be very suitable for 
the seat of a rattan sofa or hall bench, and 
for floor cushions nothing could be better. 
They are said to be very durable, and are 
easily kept clean by the use of a stiff brush 
or Whisk- broom. 


O SINGER! 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


hey LL me, O singer of sweet songs, 
When summer moons drop down the 
skies 
And glamour that to dusk belongs 
In fuller fervor dies- 


Do tremors from your heartstrings pull 
Less eagerly the lightsome tune, 
While the year pauses at the full 
Iu these long dawns of June? 


Say if the night be wild and dark 
Ere music's self transfigure gloom, 

And out of chill and care and cark 
Your raptures break to bloom? 


Or is it when the great star first 
Feels all her rhythmic pulses throng, 
Only when boughs to blossom burst, 
You blossom into song? 


I know not if your voice delay 

rill the earth sing, the heavens, too; 
I know no sioger goes this way 

Who sings so sweet as you! 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE. 
4 bys ~ was once a teacher who in lec 
turing a pupil always strove to accom 
plish what she called *‘ touching ber heart.” 
To attain this she depicted in strong terms 
the sorrow of the culprit’s parents over her 
misdemeanor, and the dreadful consequences 
which might foliow their grief if the naughty 
one persisted in whispering, coming late to 
wr neglecting ae lessons 
Her efforts had their intended effect on 
who wept aud trembled before 
her eloquence, and shed tears if thereafter 
they failed in recitations. But there were 
some scholars whom Miss S—— considered 
hardened, because they refused to cry or ap 
pear convinced by her sermons. One little 
girl in particular became the lady's despair. 
She fiercely resented all attempts of Miss 
S—— to “touch her heart.” She listened 
upmoved to each recital of her parents’ dis- 
trees, and looked on with poorly concealed 
scorn when Miss 8—— became affected to 
tears at her own graphic language. ‘‘It is 
very strange I never can touch her heart!” 
sighed the well-meaning teacher to the little 
girl s parents 
Now poor Miss 8—— possessed neither 
intuition nor tact. She never seemed to un 


school, « 


some girls, 


dersta:ul that because the feelings as well as | 


the luchFymose glands of some people are 
easily affected, it might not be so in every 
case. And she was not even bright enough 
to change her tactics when she had it 
proved repeatedly to her that the methods 
she used did fail in some cases. She never 
seemed to see that it was her own lack of 
perception and of ability to reach the hidden 
spring that was at fault, and not the absence 
of natural feeling in the girls with whom 
she failed 

It is doubtless true that it would take an 
angel from heaven to be a successful teacher 
of men, iet alone of children; for children 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


tas 


snccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Suld by deogyieta in every part of the 


world. Twenty tive cents a bottle,—[ Adv.) 





ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces iil temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding wutritions and digestible food, 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most saccesefal of all infant foods —[Ade.} 
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are quick to detect the true from the false, 
and strength from weakness, and before they 
have learned either fear or diplomacy they 
do not pretend to feelings which they do not 
possess. And that marvellous ‘‘touch of 
nature,” that intuitive sympathy, that ** un- 
derstanding ” which can speak alike to every 
heart, whatever the social conditions which 
surround it, is a gift as rare as it is divinely 
beautiful. 

For this hidden spring, which the touch of 
nature alone can discover, is often deeply 
covered over — sometimes, it would seem, 
hermetically sealed. Even where it wells 
strong and sweet it is jealously guarded by 
its owner from rudely disturbing hands. 
But when that man comes by who brings 
the talisman of which the old fairy-books 
told, this strange wonderful power is his. 
To touch the source of hidden feeling in 
each human heart, and reverently to see for 
himself nature respond to ‘* nature’s touch,” 
this is, indeed, the *‘ gift of the gods.” 


WINE STAINS. 


| OW many housekeepers know that port- 

wine will remove the stain of sherry, 
and sherry will remove the stain of port 
from table-linen? 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


eee the botanist’s point of view there is 
a good deal of resemblance between the 
currant and the gooseberry. To the palate, 
however, there is a distinct difference in the 
character of the currant, which at its ripest 
still holds its peculiar acidity, and the goose- 
berry, which gains a sweetness that is almost 
insipidity when it is dead ripe. The cur- 
rant and the green gooseberry are like one 
another in their keen tartness, and may be 
used in much the same manner. 

More than forty of the sixty known varie- 
ties of the currant are of American origin, 
and among them are the black currant, with 
its medicated taste and medicinal qualities; 
the white, less acid than its ruby sister, and 
so more desirable for eating uncooked; and 
the red, whose decided flavor renders it pre- 
eminently valuable as a sauce for meats and 
gume. 

While the gooseberry is less popular here 
than in Great Britain, where its best varie 
ties are native, it is yet esteemed by many 
on this side of the water, and deserves better 
acquaintance. When ripe it is excellent to 
eat fresh, and it may be converted into deli- 
cious jam, tarts, aol alte desserts. 

Currant Jelly.—Select currants that are 
not over-ripe for this, and put them into a 


stone crock. Set this in an outer vessel of | 


hot water, bring gradually to a boil, and cook 
until the fruit is so broken that the jelly 
flows freely. Squeeze the fruit, a small 
amount at a time, in a jelly-bag or fruit- 
press, and measure the bape Allow to 
each pint of this a pound of white sugar. 
Place the juice on the fire in a preserving- 
kettle, and bring rapidly toa boil. Put the 
sugar into shallow pans, and set in the oven, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. 
When the juice has boiled twenty minutes, 
skim it, turn in the sugar, stir until it has dis- 
solved and come back to the boil; boil one 
minute, and take from the fire. Fill your 
jelly-glasses at once, ames each on a wet 
cloth to prevent rr | A spoon placed 
in the glass is also a safeguard. The jelly 
will harden quickly. As soon as it is firm, 
spread the top with brandied tissue-paper, 
and screw on the cover. 

Currant Ice.—1 pint currant juice; 1 quart 
water; 1 cup sugar. Stir until the sugar is 
dissolved, strain, and freeze. 

Ourrant and Raspberry Ice.—1 pint cur- 
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rant juice; half-pint juice of red raspberries; 
1 pint water; 1 cup sugar. When the sugar 
is dissolved, strain the liquid, and freeze. 

Currant and Ice-cream.—Half- 
pivt currant juice; half-pint raspberry jam; 
1 pint new milk; 1 pint cream; 1 cup sugar. 
Mix all thorougiily, and freeze. 

Currants.—Whites of 2 eggs; 4 
table-s fuls water; powdered sugar at 
discretion. Select large fine bunches of 
currants, dip each in the egg and water, and 
then roll in the sugar. Lay on waxed paper 
to dry. When all have been treated in this 
way, give the currants a second dip in the 

sugar. 

Ourrant Tarts.—Live pie-plates or patty- 
pans with a good pastry. Stem ripe cur- 
rants, and fill the pans with them, sugaring 
them plentifully. Bake without a top crust. 
If you prefer, you can make a lattice-work 
of strips of paste over the top of the pie. 
Or you may make your tarts in the English 
fashion, with no bottom crust, but with one 
on top. In that case, heap the fruit towards 
the middle of a deep pie-dish; lay a strip of 
paste around the edge of the dish; pinch this 
and the edge of the top crust pred togeth- 
er to prevent the escape of the juice, and 
make a cut in the middle of the crust to al- 
low the steam to escape. 

Currant Shrub.—Heat red currants until 
the juice runs freely; squeeze the fruit, and 
to each quart of the liquid allow three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar and 1 quart of the 
best brandy or of good Jamaica rum. Stir 
the juice and sugar until the latter is dis- 
solved, and when the mixture is cold add 
the liquor. Strain, bottle, and seal. A lit- 
tle mixed with iced water is an excellent 
summer drink. 

Spiced Currants. —5 \bs. stemmed cur- 
rants; 4 lbs. sugar; 1 pint vinegar; 2 table- 
spoonfuls cloves; 2 table-spoonfuls cinna- 
mon. Put on the fire together, aud cook 


.spoonful butter. Top a 
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po Roa Hell shames they come to a boil. Put 
up or jelly-glasses 
Gooseberry Fool.—4 cups gooseberries; 4 
eggs; 2 cups water; 1 cup sugar; 1 table- 
tail the berries; 
ae them, with the water, in a porcelain- 
ined saucepan, and stew until t r. Rub 
them through a colander; add to them the 
butter and t yolks of the eggs beaten light 
with the sugar; return to the fire, and cook 
five minutes. When cool, turn into a glass 
dish, and heap on the fruit a méringue made 
by beating the whites of the eggs stiff with 
three table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Gooseberry Trifle.—1 quart green goose- 
berries; 14 cups granulated sugar; 2 cups 
milk; 3 eggs; 1 pint wees cream. Cook 
the gooseberries i in a dou iler until they 
are soft enough to rub through a colander, 
and add i cup sugar, or more if they are 
very sour. While they are stewing muke a 
boiled custard of the milk, eggs, and half a 
cup of sugar. When the ‘pulped goose ber- 
ries are cool, pour them into a glass dish, 
cover them with the cold custard, and heap 
the hives cream on top. 


Green G Tart.—1 quart green 
gooseberries; sugar to taste. Top and stem 
the gooseberries, and cook in a double boiler 


aintil tender. Sweeten abundantly after tak- 
ing them from the fire. Line a pie-plate 
with pastry, fill it with the stewed fruit, and 
lay strips of pastry across the top. Bake to 
a delicate brown, and eat cold. 
Gooseberry Jan.—6 Vs. ripe gooseberries; 
4 lbs. sugar. Siem and top the gooseberrics, 
and boil one hour in a preserving - kettle, 
watching closely that the fruit does not 
— Stir often. If the juice increases 
rapidly, dip out some of it. When the 
ion t has boiled an hour add the sugar, and 
cook an hour longer. Put the jam boiling 
nea into glass tumblers or small jars and 
seal. 





Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


Fireworks and Illuminations 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


PAIN'S FIREWORKS CO. ? 


They received two Medals and three 








At a good restaurant 


ou often order thore delicate dishes with de- 
icions sances, which you do not have at bome. 
But did it ever ocenr to you that with 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


as a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen ? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


tells you bow. 





100 of her recipes sent =. 
paid by Danchy & Co., 
Pe Park rk Place, New York. 
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UNION a 
BICYCLES 


Are strictly high grade. Have special 
features, and have proven that they are 
easy running by their Track, Road, and 
Coasting records. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 
Sroedions 239 Columbus Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Chicago. BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue Free. 
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Dip! (the highest possible award). 
They x also Pyrotechnists to the Cali- 
fornia Mid-Winter Exposition, at San 
Francisco, and Pain’s Spectacular Produc- 
tions at Manhattan Beach, and in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. 
They are now prepared to sup pply the Trade 
and the Public generally with their unri- 
a = oods for the coming Fourth of July. 
s may be selected from their price- 
list, on which there is a liberal discount. 
They also furnish selections, ready packed, 
at various prices, details of which may be 
had on application to 


PAIN’S FIREWORKS Co. 
102 William St., 
NEW YORK. 


Western House: 


117 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Kindly order early, sending full directions as to ad- 
dress, time and manner of shipment 


Can be easily, quickly ana 
cheaply obtained by asing 
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Gticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


And the most distressing forms of itching, 
cerning. bleeding, and -44¥ n, = and 
umors ont points 
when all other remedies and the. t payet- 





= =. eens, Same i humiliatin 5 
ts cures of torturing, umiliatin, 
humors are the most ox wentesfal on . 
Bold throughout the world. RESOLVEXT, 
61; OrnTmENT, 50c. ; BoP, 25c, se Fore Drove 
av Cuem. Corp., Sole | 
* How to Cure Skin and B Sear” free 





Hilton, Hughes & C0, 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


MIDSUMMER PRICES 


Dress Goods 
Silks 
Linens 
Millinery 
Ladies’ Underwear 


All marked down lower than New York 
has ever seen. 


FURS STORED and 
lowest rates. 


altered at 
Insured from Fire and 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


_ Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 
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LADIES AR ed tn RAN GOODS 


Benes, and 
Waves, natural - jo vient is weight. inest 
gouds. Send for ilnstrated price-list. 


F. W. WEILDON, 361 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURKAY 
& LANMAN’S PLORIDA WATER. 
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Reed& Barton, , 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. | 


THE “TRAJAN” PATTERN, 


E call attention of all lovers of 


SILVER to our TRAJAN 
PATTERN illustrated here, and oZ 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special a 
pieces for every < of 
variety of 
serving. @ 
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a Factories and Offices: 


elegant and artistic TABLE 4k 


artistic and novel designs. GirTs FoR 

WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAys. 

- for special occasions, places, and.events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. 


. 34 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 













BEST&CO 


$1.25 


Tor this white lawn 

dress, sizes 4 to 10 
years. Yoke of small 
cluster gf tacks, fut 
deep ruaffie edged with 
fine embroidery, 
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+ joo FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


hl Embracing a full and com- 


plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 








with wide hem. 


Another illustra- ~ 
tion of the econ- 
omy as well as 
other advantages 
of mes | 
children where it is the special business. 


Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


Souvenirs 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y 
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TAUNTON, MASS.  Slerling. 


925 Chestnut St. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Stories. | 


By RutH McEwnery Stuart, Author of ‘A 
Golden Wedding,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


Our Home Pets: 
How to Keep them Well and Happy. By 
Otive THORNE MILLER. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


An Interloper. 
A Novel. By Frances Mary Pearp, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Catherine,” “* The Swing of the 
Pendulum,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25 


Perlyeross. 
A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore, Author 
of *‘Lorna Doone,” ‘‘ Springhaven,” etc. 
12mo, Cioth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Theatricals. 
Two Comedies ** Tenants” — ‘* Disen- 
gaged.” By Henry James. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, $1 75 


The Potter’s Thumb. 


A Novel. By FLoxa ANNIE STEEL. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 


A Prodigal in Love. 
A Novel. 
“*Other Things being Equal.” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Literary and Social Silhoucttes. 
By Hjatmar Hyorru Boyesen. With 
Portrait 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
(‘‘ Harper's American Essayists.”’) 


A Traveler from Altruria. 
Romance. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of 
** The Coast of Bohemia,” ‘* The World of 
Chance,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pastime Stories. 
By THOMAS NELSON Pact 
A. B. Frosr. 
$1 25. 


From the Easy Chair. 
By Georce WILLIAM Curtis. Third Series. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (‘* Harper's American Essayists.”) 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. 
By Ricnarp Harpinc Davis, Author of 
**Van Bibber, and Others,” ** Our English 
Cousins,” etc. With Portrait and I)lustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 
Latest Issues: Zhree Weeks in Politics. 
By JouN Kenprick BANnGs.—Five O'Clock 
Zea. Farce. By W. D. Howei.s. Illus 
trated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents cach. 


Post 8vo, 


Illustrated by 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


he above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers. postage preprid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada. or Mexico, on receipt of price 
Harprer’s Catatocur will he sent to « any address on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained thercin. 


By Emma Wo rr, Author of | 


It costs no more to put on | 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 


Ke 
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women are to day 
wearing DrWarncr's 

Bias |? Coraline Corsets. 
@ Velveteen Are you? 








Skirt 
Bindings peony Bros. lakers New York & Chacoge 
. which /ast¢ as 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 28, 1894 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 


long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 





MEI MENNEN’S BORA’ TED TALCUM 
Tg, [TOILET 
ie | POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
|| as a Perfect Sanatory 
| | Toil:t Preparation 
é for infants and adults. 
id : Delightful after shaving. 
' tively Relieves Prickly Heat, ‘Ne ttle Rash, Chafed 
| Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples, and 
‘Tan, makes the skin smooth and healihy. Decorated 
Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. Seld by Druggist or mailed 
for % cent. Send for Free Sample. (Name this oy 
GERBAKD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 















is ball bearing, set 
in steel cups playing 
against steel cones. 

Running casy—riding easy. 

No wheel has better material, better finish, 

better design than the ImpertaL. to date 

and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 
of styles, prices, etc. 


The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 


a” Winning Smile 
Loses balf ite charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 
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The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggiste 
maocomy ey C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


INO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
BEST OF ALL Composed of the purest ** L. ”’ Wine of Spain and an 
infusion of the most healthful and beneficial barks and 
herbs known. Aids digestion, restores wasted ti-sue, in- 
TONIC WINES duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 
Daperted by ROCHE & 00, 508 oth Ave. and 120 Broadway, iow York. 











)DURABILITY: 














PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP 









STE Fa 
“Crer aferea to the people: , 
“ fot Blacks only. 
For sale b 
Leading Dr “Goods Merchants 
‘C in all cities. 





A.A.Yantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, OM 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. ~ 
Summer Draperies 


may be made most effective by util- 
izing Oriental fabrics, of which we 
have a large and beautiful stock in 
piece and curtain form. Washable 
Blue and White Crepe Curtains, 3 
yds. long, tassel fringe, 4.25 pair, in 
piece form, 30 inches wide, soc. yd. 
Fancy Cotton Crepe, 34 inches wide, 
6s5c. yd. Shifu Cloth Curtains, gold 
embroidered, mixed colors, 5.00 per 
pair. Shifu Cloth, plain, piece form, 
36 inches wide, 75c. yd. Anatolia 
Curtains, 5xro ft., 4.00 pair. Turkish 
Turbans, 3.4x11.6 ft., 4.00 and 5.00 
pair. And many other Japanese and 
Turkish draperies. Write for Cata- 
logue. Mail orders filled promptly. 


© Lovell Diamond 
Bicycle 


WITHOUT a shadow of a doubt 
the Lovell Diamond is without a 
peer in the world of Bicycles. Words 
cannot express the wonderful suc- 
cess of this year’s wheel. Results 
count. The sales have been phe- 
nomenal, away up into the thou- 
sands. Any one wishing to buy a 
Bicycle can make no mistake in se- 
lecting a Lovell Diamond.. WHY? 

TH first and greatest reason is that 
the John P. Lovell Arms Co. have 
produced a machine this year that is 
materially, mechanitally, and artisti- 
cally perfect. 
It is the lightest, strongest, most 
durable, and best-made wheel on 
the face of the globe. 
This statement is substantiated by the 
skilled mechanics of the country who 
have thoroughly examined the wheel. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION: 
One of the well-known bicycle 
dealers of Boston, who has handled 
all grades of wheels for the past 15 
years, and is considered by wheel- 
men throughout New England to 
be one of the finest cycle experts in 
the country, made the following 
statement on Sunday, April 22, in 
the columns of the Boston news- 
papers: 
‘ ‘J F you can produce a better Bicycle 
in this country or in any other 
than The Lovell Diamond '94 Model 
Safety Bicycle we will give you $1000 
in the coin of any realm for each and 
every such wheel produced,” 


We stake our business reputation of 
over 50 years that there is no better 
wheel made in the world than the 
LOVELL DIAMOND. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


oui ae MASS., U. S. A., 
er 4 Y s% Bie) cles, rhe try and od Bpesting 
Goods, 147 Washington St. 


BABY CARRIAGES ®:0": 
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16 wet en es unas yor fle 





| There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion : 
His California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 
For it surely will aid digestion. 











HOW DOBBER GOT THE BETTER OF THE 


HAD DONE ENOUGH. 


Mooney wae one of the 


NOT TO BE WONDERED AT. 
* Dawson is awfully in love with himself.” 
* Well, it’s natural that a man shonld reciprocate the affec- 
tion of the cally person who ever admired him.” 


Parriox best and bravest soldiers 
Meade’s army, and it ie his delight of a winter or 
ght to tell of his experience towards the close of the 
ay of Gettysburg 

I had been peggin’ 


(ienera 


away at the Rebs all day long, 
»firin’ an’ a-loadin’, whin up cums the 
halted his horee an’ stood a-watchin’ me 
y he ups an’ shouts: 

Mooney, you can go to the 


h min for wan day!” 


a 
an’ a-firin’ an 
hisnelf. He 

an fina 
, Private 
kilt (all enoug 


“ Didn't that song fairly carry you away?” enid Mrs. Camso 
to her husband as the soloist resumed her seat.; 

“Indeed it didn't,” was Mr. Cumso’s reply. “If it had I 
would not havé come back aghin.” 


rear. You've 


AN OBJECTION, 


LIKE TUR Orry cinta T” 
THEY'RE ALL RIGHT KNOUVGU TO Look at, suT I can't say l Ger ALONG wit THEM VERY 


Gotham, “ flow vo vou 
Spodunk. “ Ou, 


(Gotham 
Mr. Spo 


TO HAVE 


“7 ALWAYS FIND THEM VERY JOLLY a 
junk. “ Yaas, weuux, wuT wuen I eee ‘eM Att 
NERVE TO SLAP ‘aM On THE BAOK AND JOKE WITH 


STANDING AROUSD IN LOW-NEOK DREREKS, J 
‘em, as L vo Wirt THE GIRLS UF OUR Way. 


von’? SsmrM 


THE WAY OF IT. 

‘The prisoner says he only strack you once, and you eay he 
struck you twice,” sald the judge. *“‘How do you explain 
that ? 

“This way,” said O'Hoolihan. “ First he strack me for two 
dollars, an’ not gettin’ ut, be strack me for the love o’ foightin’.’ 


MR. TOMPKINS ON HIS BOARDERS 
Come, Mandy, get the fly-ecreeuvs out. I know they ain’t no 
ood — 


A healthy fly will sure get in if oncet he's sald he would. 
But we can't take no chances; an’ the city boarder’s = 
He allus wants his fly-screens up when he's a-stayin’ here. 


I think we'd also better get a spinnin’-wheel or two, 

An’ set."em in the drawin’-room, because, "tween me 
an’ you, 

We may get some one here who for antique things 
has a whim, 

An’ who will pay us twice its cost to take it home 
with bim. 


rad wr eer ye'd better buy say twenty dozen 


They Toes ‘em up in lime these daye, an’ sells ‘em 
out in kegs. 

Then every mornin’ I'll go out an’ sort of strew ‘em 
round 

The coops an’ hay-lofts, where they’re sure by bourd- 
ers to be found, 


For t have noticed that the folks who come up here 


to stay 

Thinks cone is fresher laid if they have found ‘em ;— 
an’, | eny, 

Pack wp the table-cloths, because these tuwn folks 
thinks that we 

Eat off a plain pine table without any cloth. Law 
me! 


It makes me langh to Shit of ‘em. 
“new” an’ “ green 
But they're the very Vverdantest that ever I have 


They call us 


seen 
Aw’ every year when they come here—I know it is a 
it 


sin— 
But, Lord! how we poor country folks do take those 
fellers in! a sk 
“T ‘ain't had nothin’ to eat for a week, sir,” said the 
tramp. “Can't yer do euthin’ for me?” 


en eg suid the pedestrian. 
months, and I'l 


* Past for two 
I get you a place in a dime museum.” 


quumaidlipianats 
Fussy. “My dear, I don't see why you wear such 
Tidicnlowsly big sleeves.” 
ns. Fussy. “Oh, they're the style; and besides, I 
can ro the twina a couple of dresses out of them 
when they get a litte worn.” 


WANTED TO BE IN WITH THE BEST. 


“ VYane—I was Peowken oF Tunes TuInes, I KNEW ALL 
AnOUT TUR SUMISOTS OF COURSES, BUT SOMEHOW O8 OTHER 1 
THoveut I'p FLUSK—ALL TUE BRST FELLANS Do." 











HANGING 


























COMMITTEE. 


THE CARS RAN AT LONG INTERVALS. 


“Tsawafunny thing at Westville,a town in 
Connecticut, the other day,” said Mr. Trotter. 

“ The street-car company up there has had 
trouble with its transfer tickets Passengers 
would take a transfer at a crossing and give 
it to some one else. This was a practice 
which annoyed the company, To prevent 
this, miniatare faces are now printed on each 
check. e first is a cut of a smooth-faced 
man, the next a face with muastaché, then 
one with whiskers. There is a picture of a 
Jady with a hat and a lady with a honnet, 
When a condnetor gives a transfer ticket he 
— the face which most nearly resem- 
nes that of the passenger'who gets it, and 
this arrangement makes the misuse of trans 
fers more difficnit, as you can readily see.” 

sed wall we see,” ” replied the anditors, 
- I took my transfer and got on an- 
other car to finish my ride. . After the con- 
ductor had taken my ticket the man next to 
me handed him his. The conductor jooked 
at it and then at the passenger, and then said, 

“*T can't take this tranefer, sir.” 

“*Why not?’ asked. the man. 

:“ * Because it was not given to you. 
was given to some other man, ar 
no right to ride on it,’ 

** But it was given to me,’ protested the 


Pee Ob, bat that’s impossible,’ the conductor 
went on. ‘Don't you #ee, the trauefer is 
ong for a smooth-faced man, while you 

ve full whiskers,’ 

**Is that all you have to go on?’ asked 
the paseenver. 

**Tan't that enough ? 

“* Indeed it ish't. Lam the man who re- 
ceived that transfer, I tell yon, atid L raised 
—— beard while waiting for your car to come 


onthe condnctor gasped and put the ticket 
im his pocket.” Witttam Hewny Siviren. 


This 
you have 


HIS WANT. 
Tramp (entering taxidermiat’s). 
stuff al) kinds of aged =a ” 
Taxtvenmestr. “ Wh ” 
Tramr. “ Well, I wich ewe stuff me with 
a good dinner.” 


“Do you 


—_——_—>__— 

“Did you see Skinflint when you went to 
Boston ?”" 

“Yes, He asked me to lunch.” 

“What, Skinflint? What did you have?” 

“Well, | got a first-rate lunch, and the 
pleasure of paying for it. Skinny ‘d left his 
pocket-book at home.” 


_——_—_—>— 


Jasvran. “ Philade ‘Iphia is the City of Bro- 
therly Love, ien't it? 

dumvvrre (acdly). “ Yea, and my experi- 
ence with the girls around here leads me to 
believe that New York is the City of Sisterly 
Affection.” 


—_>—_—_—_ 


Cnoium “T've got an awfnl cold in my 
head. What ‘ll I do, Dawson 7” 
Dawson. “ Oh, let it alone. 


ennai.” 
OO —— 


“My horse hever shies at anything,” said 
Dixson. 

“ Why, be shied a minute ago,” said Faxon 

“T know that; but he shied ut nothing ; 
did it for the love of shying.” 

ae eee 

“ Have you trouble with your eyes ?” asked 

she of the Englishman. 
**No,” he replied... * Why ?” 

“1 see you always Wear a ménoele,” 

“Oh yes; you see I get very sleepy at 
Himes, ane that monecie keeps ove cye open 
anyhow.” 


It li die of 


A MODERN IDYL. 


Bthel. “Ou, Tom, Wuat a PITY IT 1 YOU ARE NoT Riou! 


THEY BAY THAT SOME 


OF THOSE MILLIONAIRES DON'T DARK TO LEAVE THE HOUSE FOK PAYS AT A TIME, BROATSR 
THEY BRKOKIVK THREATENING LETTERS SAYING THAT SOMETHING PEREAPFUL WILL HAPPEN 
TO THEM IF THEY DON'T PAY THE WRITER sUMS OF monny.” 

Hardup. “ Poou! Wuy, 1 oer riewry or suet svcn Lerrens,” 














SUPPLEMENT 


COLUMBINE DESIGN. 


See illustration on page 511, 


: ye is to he worked in colored nets 
and will require two shades of green for 
the leaves, two of red for the flowers, one of 
yellow for the inner flower leaves and sta- 
mens, and one of dark red-brown for stems 
and for the touches of dark color which rep- 
resent shadow in the open flower tubes of 
the full-faced blossom. 

The brown-red of the stems should be 
mixed with green by threading one thread 
of brown and one of green together in the 
needle, and where the stem approaches the 
flower heads a thread of red can be used in 
stead of the brown. 

All of the colors must be selected with 
more reference to each other and to the gen- 
eral effect than to the natural color of the 
flower. The reds should be of a copper tint 
rather than the scarlet which is the real color 
of the wild blossom, and the green must be 
of the tint known as sage green, with the ex- 
ception of the one used for veining, which 
should be dark olive. 

In selecting colors one should be very care 
ful that the greens and reds balance well— 
that is, that neither is stronger in tone than 
the other, and that the reds are not darker or 
stronger in effect than the greens. Red is 
naturally a color of more force than green, 
aud therefore it requires a rather light shade 
of red to balance a medium shade of green. 
The border should be done in a good shade 
of ochre yellow—the yellow which really rep- 
resents gold. 

A very good effect can be produced by 
only outlining the leaves and veining, or 
they can be done by partly working them in 
the style called etching, \eaving the white of 
the material upon which the design is placed | 
to stand for all the light parts of the leaf. 

Of course this is not nearly as rich in final 
effect as solid working, but where the expen 
diture of time is a matter for consideration, 
the outlined or etched method can be satis- 
factorily used. The large satinlike masses 
of the leaves make, however, a very rich ef- 
fect when solidly worked. 

If the design is used for a tea cloth, the 
outside line of border should be carried along 
the sides of the cloth, leaving the design only 
across the ends. If used for a bureau cover, 
the narrow or inside border answers for side 
finish, and the cloth should cover only the 
top of the bureau, leaving the design to show 
on the top, instead of hanging at the sides 
For a small fancy table cover the design can 
be put upon silk or satin of cream white, 
pale yellow, or very pale green. 

This design can easily be transferred to 
linen by laying it in place, inserting a sheet 
of transfer-paper between the linen and the 
design, with the black side toward the linen, 
and then tracing the lines of the drawing 
with any dull point, like the end of a crochet 
needle or an ivory piercer, or something with 
a& point not sharp enough to cut the paper 
This will leave a perfect outline on the linen 
which will not easily rub off. 

The initials of the embroideries can easily 
be arranged within the oval drawn for the 
purpose,and should be done in golden-yellow 
silk like the border. The upper line of bor- 
der partially indicated in the drawing can 
be added or left out, according to taste and 
the disposition made of the design, and the 
spots between the lines in the border can be 
worked as solid dots or open overcast eyelets 
with equally good effect. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'T!. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


’ 
} 


uniform results. 


this publication. 





| ROVAL EAKE.G POWDER CO., 106 Walt ST. How 


Soup Making 
—a pleasure 





with 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little book of 
Wrinkles” mailed free. 
| dress to 


“Culinary 
Send ad- 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


NTIQUATED methods 

of raising cake or bis- 
cuit with home-made mix- 
tures of cream of tartar and 
soda, or saleratus and sour 
milk, are no longer used by 
the best housekeepers. 


The Best Housekeepers 


use the Royal Baking Powder in- 


stead. Its scientific composition insures 


Be 


By its use alone can 


the finest flavored, most wholesome 
food be produced. To any house- 
keeper who has not used the Royal 
Baking Powder we would like to 
send a Cook Book, free. 


Mention 


nnn, 


Wr 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY L -ADIES EVE EVERYWHERE 
—{i— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


1784 1894. 











| Vacation 


‘| Packer’ 


| 


It is advisable when going away from home to take with 


you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 
Because it is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 
perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 


pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 
ar oap Because bathing and shampooing with this good tar 


-% ap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 





purest and most salute ary of these. 





TABLETS 


HIGH. 
CLASS 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 
ARE UNRIVALLED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD TASTE 


The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic 


DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


and pastes which give a momentary 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily 


L OFT PROCL Ay, 


epREL 
, ¢ PE ays OFTEN JUDGED By Menace 
& BEAM BOXES ak "ee wah 
RAN 


ons WO wcrenes 


TE ™ "Use ENVELOPES 


WRITING 
PAPERS 


THE MAM WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER |S A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 


g wae ON eee =! TOTHE 
ANUFACTUR 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria., _ 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap 
is as gentle as 
strong, and the 
after effect on 
the skin is good 
in every way. 
It is nothing 
een 





FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


TES ain 
ST REFRESHES Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
108, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

















@]_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youn. 1@ 





arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
ingredients, and it contains only the 





| Complexion ion | 


After using it daily for six months a lady’ ~ 
skin will be as pink, and velvety, as 4 
and clear as the p delicious naee 's skin. 
not an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, 
purifies and whitens. It ane ‘ond nourishes 
the skin tissues, thus banishing wrinkles. It is 
armless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin 
as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts 
mailed ed free on receipt 
Lady Agents wanted. Very libera! 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, “Beauty Doctor,” 
1424 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


By the Author of 


**LORNA DOONE’”’ 
PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D 


BLACKMORE, 12mo, Cloth, Ornament- & 

al, $1 75. : 

The action of this delightful new story, by the G 
author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” lies in a village in De- 
von, one of the most charming of English counties 
There are at the outset two young lovers, Sir 
Thomas Waldron’s daughter and a clever doctor 
named Fox, and it is Sir Thomas’s death that first 
threatens the even progress of their affair. But 
pre sently a mysterious crime. is intimated, and 
the credulous folks of Perlycross not only believe % 
the crime has been committed, but also that it has 
been committed by Doctor Fox. The interest be- 
comes intense, and the issue is kept in doubt un- 
til the last chapters 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Lorna Doone. _IIlustrated. 
$1 00; Paper, 40 cents. 
Springhaven. Illustrated 
$1 50; Paper, 25 cents. 
Kit and Kitty. Cloth, $1 25; 
cents. 
$ Mary Anerley. 
2 Tommy Upmore. 
Paper, 35 cents. 
Paper, 20 cents. 
Cradock Nowell. Paper, 60 cents. 
Erema. Paper, 50 cents, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. g 


CR For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by > 
the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 

he price. 


Cloth, 
Cloth, 3 
Paper, 35 3 


Cloth, $1 00 


Cloth, 50 cents; ¢ 





Ladies Who Value 
Arefined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow-| 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 











~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Awarded both medal and diploma—World’s Fair. 
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“THERE WAS NOT MUCH FOR 


HIGHLAND COUSINS 


Continue from page 8 


Peter, approvingly; and now they were arrived at his house; 
und here was the great, gawky, good-natured, gooseberry 
eyed servant-lass ready to help with the luggage; and in the 
adjoining parlor the dinner table was laid—and laid for two 
opty 
For this also was part of Jessie’s kindly scheming, though 
her mother bad furtively cried a little when she learned that 
Allan on his return home, was to be received in a strange 
house. But Jess insisted; she would have no family gather- 
ing over the way, with its painful blank only too conspicu 
ous: and of course she found in the councillor a willing 
lly. So it was that Peter and his guest sat down at this 
table by themselves: and the big, bland servant-lass brought 
In successive ly cock lee kic ‘ boiled salmon and roast fowl 
und bacon; while the loquacious host, suddenly remember- 
ing @hat he had dropped the story of the discomfiture and 
dismay of the station-master, resumed the narrative, and 
launched into a Homeric description of his own exploits and 
his enemy's chagrin 
Dod, man,” he cried, between bursts of irrepressible 


laughter ye never saw any human creature in suc h a 
state of bewilderment. All the tricks that Tolmie had 
been showing me seemed to come in handy from the 
very beginning but more especially at the dike — more 


especially at the dike—for I made a bad hash of my first 
uttempt, and the ball did not get over, and Jamie he sets 
to work sniggering. ‘ Peter,’ says he, ‘away back wi’ ye 
thirty yards, and try again.’ ‘Jamie,’ says I, ‘keep a calm 
sough for a minut And then I gets out my lofter; 
und I steadied my aim; and click! goes the ball into the air 

well and clean over and away! ‘It’s an infernal fluke!’ 
says he ‘I'll bet ye half a crown on the game!’ says I 
Done with you, Peter,’ says he, ‘and you'll be whistling 
another tune before I've finished with ye!’ Was 1? Was 
1?” continued the councillor, with another hilarious roar 

Man. ye should have seen Jamie get angrier and angrier as 
we went on; and when he grows savage, it’s all up with 
him; he just bashes the ground. I wonder there’s an ounce 
of land or soil left in Argylishires’ And his astonishment 


when we got to the end, and totted up the scores! ‘Jamie,’ 
says I, ‘what kind of a tune would you like to be whistling 
now ‘Oh, go to the devil!’ says he—and ye can imagine 


what's in a man’s mind when that’s all he’s got to say for 
himself. Allan, Miss Jessie was saying maybe vou yourself 
would like to take a turn round the links to-morrow,” 
The schoolmaster shook his head 
I must get away again as soon as ever I can,” said he. 
Young Caird is waiting for me in Calais; and very friendly 
of him it was to come all the way across Europe with me.” 
And for how long are you off again?” 
‘For some nine months or so—whatever will make up a 
year from the time we first started.” 
The councillor hesitated for a second or so 
Then maybe you would like to go along at once to Mrs. 
Maclean's? 
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HIM TO DO BEYOND VISITING TWO GRAVES—GRAVE OF WIFE AND GRAVE OF FRIEND. 


* Well, 1 would—though I need not hurry you.” 

‘*] was to bring you as soon as it was convenient to your 
self,” McFadyen interposed, dexterously; and in a few min 
utes the two men were outside and on their way to Camp- 
bell Street 

It was a sad enough meeting; but Mr. McFadyen had had 
his instructions; the talk was about all manner of ordinary 
things, with occasional references to Allan's forth-coming 
departure and future plans. It is true that now and again 
the eyes of the little widow would fill with tears, even when 
she was trying to join in as bravely as any of them; and 
Jess seemed rather to keep apart—she was summoned away 
more than once to the front shop; it was on Peter McFad 
yen that the difficulties of the situation chiefly fell, and he 
acquitted himself admirably. Nor was there any need to 
wish the councillor away, that more intimate questions 
might be asked and answered ; for Jess had communicated 
all the news by letter; up to the arrival of the schoolmaster 
at Calais, he had heard from her at every possible point. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that she now held herself 
somewhat aloof. 

At length Mr. McFadyen took out his watch, and said: 

“I'm thinking, Allan, you had some intention of going 
up to the Terrace to look in on those lads. They’ll be at 
work now—” 

‘Indeed, yes,” said the schoolmaster, rising. ‘‘ And yet 
I’ve not said a word to you, Mrs. Maclean, nor to you, Jessie, 
about the gratitude I owe you for all you’ve done for me. 
I’m just crushed into silence—I cannot speak—” 

‘*And the least said the better, Allan,” returned the 
widow, with the tears showing again. ‘‘It would have 
been a good thing for you if you had never seen any of 
us— 

‘* Well, come along,” said McFadyen, briskly; ‘‘ I’m sure 
the lads will be glad to be remembered, And therewith— 
Jess somewhat lingering in the background—the councillor 
and Allan said good-night to their friends and left the little 
parlor that used to be so familiar. 

The youths were all busy at their tasks up there in Bat- 
tery Terrace; but when Allan appeared at the door-—doubtful 
about entering, and ready to apologize for his interruption— 
first one and then another turned and recognized him, and 
presently there was a general if timid rapping of knuckles 
on the wooden desks to give him a welcome. Still uncertain 
as to whether he should go or leave, he could but nod a 
greeting to this or that well-known face; and then, drawn 
by old association and remembrances, he made bold to step 
forward; while the young man who was his substitute rose 
from his chair and came along to meet him. 

“No, no,” said Allan.. “I must not hinder you. Go on; 
and I will sit down here for a minute or two.” And he took 
a seat at the end of the nearest bench, as it chanced by the 
side of one of the youngest of the students, who had been a 
special favorite of his. 

The master in charge was equal to the occasion. He an 
nounced that he would send round, written on a piece of 
paper, a literal translation of a couple of verses from Ovid; 
and the students could then occupy themselves in turning 
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the English back into Latin. Nor did he leave them with- 
out a little friendly guidance here and there when he had 
read out the English lines, he suggested one or two of the 
equivalents, reminded them of the difference between ‘‘ ca 
pillus,” ‘‘ coma,” and “‘ crinis”; and so forth, and then, when 
he had set them all going, he returned to Allan and to Mr. 
McFadyen, free to talk about the business of the school or 
anything else they pleased. 

t was to the councillor he had to address himself; for 
Allan was much too interested in the efforts of the diligent 
youth who was seated next him. It was quite mechanical 
work, of course, this dovetailing of longs and shorts to se 
cure the necessary six feet and five; but nevertheless it de 
manded some little ingenuity; and as the lad had quickly 
jotted down two or three alternatives of the principal nouns, 
Allan (who was not acquainted with the original) could at 
least indicate with his forefinger what might be tried next as 
a solution of the puzzle. Well, as it subsequently turned 
out, those two together did not quite arrive at the elegance 
of Ovid; but they were not so very far away from it; and 
the master eventually proclaimed—amidst general giggling 
—that Mr. Henderson and his companion might be said to 
have produced a very creditable version. 

** Ah, I'd like fine to be back among those boys again,” 
said Allan, as he and the councillor were strolling home 
wards together, for a final pipe and a chat before getting to 
bed. 

** Allin good time—all in good time, Allan, lad,” responded 
Mr. McFadyen, cheerfully. ‘And in the mean while I'm 
glad to hear that the numbers are not dropping off—no, no— 
rather the reverse.” 

Next day Allan was to leave by the 12.40 train, and as he 
was to be away for so long, Mrs. Maclean herself came to 
the platform, accompanied by Jess. Mr. McFadyen was 
also here; likewise, of course, the station-master; and one or 
two others. Long Lauchie did not put in an appearance, 
for he would have had to pass the refreshment-room twice, 
and he was avoiding such places. 

“‘ And we'll not be seeing you now, Allan, till the middle 
of next summer,” suid the litthe widow; ‘‘ and who can tell 
what may happen through all the long, long winter?” 

** Why, the best—we must just hope for the best!” said 
the councillor, gallantly. ‘‘And whether it’s to be eight 
months, or whether it’s to be ten months, Allan knows first- 
rate where there’s a welcome always waiting for him.” 

The guard came up, and a move was made for the car 
riages. There was much hand-shaking, and bidding of 
good-by ; and even Jess, who had rather hung back, had 
now to advance to take farewell—which she did silently. 

** And you will write to us often and often,” this was the 
widow's last word, as the train began to move, ‘‘ and Jessie 
will write back to you, and tell you all that is going on— 
will you not now, Jessie?” 

But Jess did not seem to hear—and presently the line of 
carriages had crept away from the platform, and was bend- 
ing round the curve that in a moment or two would com- 
pletely hide it from sight. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AMATEUR NURSING. 


HE services of a professional nurse are 


very highly valued in cases of serious ill 
ness, or when there is the presence in a fam- 
ily of the acute or perplexing malady which 
taxes the strength and skill of the care-tak 
ers as well as the learning of the physician 
In hospitals and asylums the presence of the 
trained nurse, with her deft hand, practised 
eye of nerve, and restraint of emo 
tion, has in these last years brought about 
icha for the better—a change that was 
greatly needed. Readers of Dickens remem 


coolness 


we 


ber Sairy Gamp, and people who in other | 


days visited charity hospitals recall blear 
eyed and red-faced dames, of whom Mrs 
Gamp was hardly a caricature 

All this is now out of date 
nurse ung 


The profes- 
strong, self-assured, 


s10na m Ve 
acil-reapecting 


r's order, how to 


e medicing 


put on a bandage, to 
to make a bed, to care for a 
putient in the best way 
ger, it is that her very facility may become 
il, and that her womanly sensibili 
ties may be blunted; that she may grow cal- 
ind indifferent in the stoicism which is 
t times her shield against an excessive and 
feebling sympathy 

however, nurses are womanly beings, 

ome to our homes in our hours of dark 

s like angels of comfort, whose ministra 

y be too highly paid, and 
deserve the recognition they usually re 


mechan 


lous 


s can scarcely 


‘ 
(side from the professional nurse, the ama 
teur nurse may be esteemed in her hour of 
In every family, or at least in 
every group of kinsfolk, there are one or two 
women who have a natural faculty for sooth 
ind alleviating pain. They know how 
hake a pillow, how to lift and change the 
sture of a sufferer, how to adjust the blinds 
und curtains, how to walk 
without upsetting things, how to give rem 
s precisely as the physician says they 
t be given. If the amateur nurse of this 
order f a large family connection, 
and a spinster, she is always in demand 
Amy's children come down with the mea 
s Ruth's brood have scarlet fever 
Ruth and Amy send at once for Aunt Esther, 
and her entrabce within their doors is a sig 
nal fo She not lose her 
head somebody faints, or turn pale 
herself at the sight of blood: and if there be 
in the house, with a boy's usual ten 
dency to accidents and catastrophes, this un 
catalogued Sister of Mercy knows exactly 
what to do for him, let the emergency be 
What it may 
There are certain elementary things which 
a woman ought to master if she can, so that 
may take upon herself the réle of ama 
nurse upon occasion 


»pportunity 


ed 
mus 


be one < 


ea, oF 


rejoicing does 


when 


a boy 


ale 
teur 
First, a woman needs no professional train- 
ing to teach her the value of accuracy, as op 
posed to inconsequence and haphazardness, 
in the sick-room. Years ago a woman died 
s woman in a New England town—whiose 
was a benediction to a whole communi 
rhe nurse made a mistake in the order 

»f two medicines, and calmly administered a 


life 
ty 


teaspoonful where she should have given a | 


few drops. Her blunder was fatal. Ama 
or professional, nobody is fit to be trust 
ed with so delicate and so responsible a duty 
is that of nursing who is capable of making 
this sort of mistake 

The amateur nurse should be able to spread 
1 poultice, fill a hot-water bottle, fan a heat 
ed patient, change the clothing and sheets of 
k person without subjecting the person 
to chill and cold; she should have amiability, 
capability, and common-sense. Indeed, the 
last quality takes precedence of almost every 
other. There are few situations in life where 
it is not exceedingly valuable, and almost 
indispensable : 

Not long ago, in a paper widely read, there 
ppeared this advertisement: ‘‘ A self-taught 
nurse desires a position as care-taker of an in 
valid or elderly lady. She will relieve her 
patient of all solicitude.” I could not but 
hope that two persons were made happy by 
the proposed conjunction—the self-taught 
or amateur and the one whom she 
sought to take beneath her wing 

Mapa DEMAREST. 


teul 


nurse 


ENJOYING SMALI MEANS. 
I 


fe ~ happiest woman that I know has a 
purse as light as her heart; and yet her 
pretty toilettes, her dainty recherché little en- 
tertainments, her social advantages, are the 
wonder of her acquaintances 

All spirit of envy is exorcised, however, 
for she never she assumes nothing, 
frankly acknowledging her impecuniosity, 
and is as ready to use her peculiar talents for 
her friends as for herself 

One day, claiming the privilege of old 
friendship, I proposed to put her through a 
catechism, to which she merrily promised to 
answer as though bound by all the laws of 
the confessional. 

** First,” I asked, ‘‘how do you contrive 
to be always well dressed?” : 

‘Waiving the compliment,” she replied, 
“T follow a few simple rules, and have for 
incentive and inspiration the knowledge 
that the labor of my own private and par- 
ticular John is thereby lightened. I had 
rather hear him say, in bis half-proud, half 
amused way, ‘ Well, you are a marvellous 
littie woman,’ than to have carte - blanche 


“ poses,’ 


She knows how to obey a | 


If she have a dan- | 


Taking them by and | 


across a room } 
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with Worth for the rest of my life. One of 
my rules is to buy nothing striking, nothing 
conspicuously fashionable, which saves my 
being conspicuously un-fashionable a little 
later. I adhere to black and white as much 
as possible—black for the street, white for 
evening wear—for their possibilities of rear- 
rangement are infinite, and their combination 
always effective. If I do buy a color, I 
always select the same shade of that color, 
so that what is left of the old gown may 
often be utilized in the new, and any little 
| accessories, such as fan, parasol, etc., will 
preserve harmonious relations with every 
change of costume—” 

But,” I interrupted, ‘‘ you wear gowns 
that are indisputably of French extraction, 
and of the best houses.” 

“Just one gown a year from a good 
‘mantua-maker’ is my self-appointed allow- 
ance. This I buy late in the season at a 
| reduced price, or it is made for me when the 

‘rush’ is over, and the dressmakers are will- 

ing to accept much lower prices in order 
| to keep their work-people employed. As 
the calling season does not really begin un- 
til January, when the Christmas excitement 
has subsided, I find my gown ready for social 
duty as soon asIam. This bulwark of my 
respectability is proudly worn the first sea- 
son only when I am en grande tenue. The 
second season it takes second rank. And in 
| its third year it is my daily companion in all 

my outings. In its fourth period, denuded 
of all superfluous ornament, it is ‘put by 
| for a rainy day,’ and in its well-preserved 
| old age it makes some humble woman hap 
py, since the ‘stitch in time’ and conscien- 
tious brushing have prevented the worst rav 
ages of time.” 

Still unsatisfied, I pressed my merry phil 
osopher still further: ‘* AW your toilettes are 
tasteful, and even stylish. Such effects are 
not produced for nothing, madam.’ 





where He knows that it will be appreciated, 
so much the better, but the taste is also cul 
tivated by the habit of observation. When 
I buy my one gown I see others. At re- 
ceptions, dinners, etc., I enjoy the toilettes 
of well-dressed women, and though I do not 
deliberately copy what I see, the general 
form and style impress me, and when I 

| want a dinner or tea gown, I call upon my 
memory, and from its pigeon-holes come 
forth ideas in combination that a very mod- 
est dressmaker can materialize under my 
direction. I insist upon well-fitting gowns, 
I try to be neat, and in the matter of boots 
and gloves I buy the best, finding them 
cheapest in the end.” 

How about summer toilettes?” I in 
quired, as I found my friend quite ready to 
be confidential. 

We go to places in the summer that im 
pose no other social obligations than those 
found in the book of books. The matter of 
dress is reduced to almost its simplest con- 
ditions; to be covered neatly is all that is re 
quired. I ride, row, walk, and drive, read, 
study, play tennis, and teach Sunday-school 
al fresco to all the children that I can beg, 
borrow, or steal in the neighborhood.” 

That accounts for your bright spirits, 
good health, and for the fact that you seem 
to be well informed on so many subjects,” 
I exclaimed, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You take 
time to ‘read up,’ and are never at a loss 
to have something to say that is worth lis 
tening to 


‘If a kind Providence bas given taste | 
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| Manufacturers of the Remington 
| Fire Arms, of world-wide reputation. 





My friend made me an elaborate courtesy, | 


and protesting my sincerity, I told her that 
the class of one was dismissed for the day, 
but that her entertainments were still a mys- 
tery which I should ask her to unravel for 
| my illumination another day 
She readily promised to reveal to me all 
her secrets, and I took my leave. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bicycle Truths. 


It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
thecertain » quality of which there 
can be no doubt, that American 

skill and enter- 

prise have carried 

bicycle design 

and construction 

far ahead of that 

of any country on 
globe, and that 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world. in every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 
proached. 


L 
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POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Ren 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {hiv*e; 


Bread. and cake raised with 


Clevelands 8* 


keep their freshness and flavor. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 
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POPULAR 
WEIGHTS. 


Design, Material, 
in Workmanship, 
and Finish. 


$100 to $135 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett ‘‘ clincher’ or Palmer Tire. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Crescent 
Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line 
for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first- 
class Bicycles can be made and 
sold at the following prices : 


28-inch. 
Ladies’ (No.4) 36 Ibs, 
Men's (No.1) 30 ibs. 


26-inch. 
Ladies’ (No.5) 32 Ibs. 
Men's (No.2) 27 ibs. 

24-inch. 


Misses’ (No.6) 30 Ibs. 
Youths’ (No.3) 25 tbs. 





We are represented in all the 
principal cities and towns of the 
United States. 


IMustrated Catalogue FREE 
On Application. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to 


buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


gavilands 


On White China. 





save aod agent 
to-day for machine or large free 
FREE D MEG, CO. 342 Wat Clmyace of te World’s Fair, 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
GENTS WANTED—The work ie easy, pleasant, 
EA and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China. 








WHY GROW OLD? 
Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 


For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 
hair to its natural color. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 
monials 
Henry Lorrie, 
Dear Sir,— From personal experience I 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer par 
excellence, superior to all others because en- 
—- tirely free from mineral poisons so often used 
for that purpose. THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
By express on receipt of $1.00. 

HENRY LOFTIE & SON, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Treatise on the Hair and Complexion. 

By mail on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder i 
| Received highest honors—World’s Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


100 formulas. 

















